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“WHY DO YOU NOT TEACH THAT CHILD OF YOURS TO OBEY?”* 


REV, CLIFFORD GRAY TWOMBLY. 


WY do you not teach that child of 

yours to obey? Are you not old 
enough to manage a child from, let us say, 
two weeks old (because some children of 
that age have already begun to manage their 
parents) up to Io or 12 years of age, by 
which time the habit ought to have become 
thoroughly learned and fixed? 

Are you not strong enough physically? 
Is not your, will strong enough? Are you 
ready to admit that a little child of three 
or four years of age has a stronger will 
than you have, and is able to manage you? 
Or is it that you do not realize the impor- 
tance of insisting upon obedience, and of 
training your child to obey? 

Is it that you love your child too much 
to make him obey? You do not really love 
him enough, for the highest and truest love 
compels obedience from the child for many 
reasons. 

Is it too much trouble, then, for you 
to insist upon it? Is it too difficult a task 
for you to accomplish? Does it mean too 
much self-denial on your part? We found 
that this was the wrong way of looking at 
the matter, last Sunday night, in the case of 
the rich young man and his riches. The 
self-denial he was called upon to make was 
really the way of his great opportunity, the 
way of that very thing (better, richer, and 
nobler life) for which he was asking,—and 
his refusal to follow this way was justly 
called “ the great refusal of life.” 

If you refuse to teach your child to obey, 
because of the self-sacrifice and effort and 
self-denial it will inevitably require, you will 
simply be making the same great refusal 
of life,—but it will be in your case the still 
greater refusal of life for your child! 

* A sermon by Rev. Clifford Gray Twombly, 
Rector of St. James’ Episcopal Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa., from the text, “ Neither were they 
obedient unto His law”—Isaiah 42, 24. 





God covets the best for your child,—an 
unselfish. self-controlled, self-mastered, use- 
ful life. He put him in your care that you 
might help him to gain that best. You, 
above all others, have a chance to mould 
from the beginning in His ways an immor- 
tal sould. What an opportunity, and what 
a responsibility, it is! 

Are you doing it if you do not teach that 
child of yours to obey, and if you do not 
train him in habitual and prompt obedience? 
No! You are not! Let me try to tell you 
why: 

1. In the first place, disobedience makes 
your child selfish. Are you willing to stand 
for that? Does the highest and truest love 
stand for that? For, what is selfishness? 
It is simply always having one’s own way! 
And so, when your child keeps on having 
his own way, it makes him selfish. 

2.In the second place, disobedience 
makes your child lacking in self-control. 
He wants to do, and he does do, just what- 
ever he pleases,—and that is the direct road 
to the lack of self-mastery. 

3. And worst of all. If your child re- 
fuses to obey you when you stand in the 
place of God to him (as you certainly do 
in the first years of your child’s life), is it 
surprising that (as he gains his first ideas 
of God from your example) he refuses to 
obey God’s laws and to recognize God’s 
higher will as he grows older? This is 
the point of the verse from Isaiah with 
which I began this sermon: “ Neither were 
they obedient unto His law.” In other 
words, if children are not taught to be 
obedient to their parents’ commands, 
neither, as they grow up, will they be 
obedient unto God’s laws. It is almost an 
inevitable consequence. 

It is most unfair, unjust, and unfaithful 
to your child, then, to allow him to disobey 
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you. It is to fail to meet God’s trust in 
you when He gave you a child. 

If we look for examples in the Bible of 
parents’ failures to enforce obedience from 
their children, and their dire consequences, 
we do not have far to go to find them. 

1. I have but to mention the old High 
Priest Eli (to whom God sent the child 
Samuel in rebuke) and his two profligate 
sons, Hophni and Phineas who, because 
they were never taught to obey, grew up 
in  self-will, and without self-control. 
“ His sons made themselves vile,” we read, 
“and he restrained them not”; and so, they 
brought scandal on the people of Israel and 
on the Temple of God, and at last lost the 
ark and their own lives in battle with the 
the Phillistines, while their aged father 
after hearing the evil tidings fell from his 
seat and was killed. 

2. Or we might take the case of King 
David and his wicked son, Amnon,—of 
whom we read that notwithstanding 
Amnon’s sin (and it was a terrible sin), 
“ David did not trouble the spirit of Amnon 
his son, because he loved (?) him, and 
because he was his first-born son.” 

But not to trouble the spirit of your son 
whom you love, when he sins means “to 
trouble not only other people’s spirits, but 
your own spirit, and more than all your 
son’s spirit all your days.” 

And so it was, also, in the case of David 
and his extraordinarily handsome son Absa- 
lom, who tried at last to usurp his own 
father’s throne, and came to such a griev- 
ous end, over whom David mourned so bit- 
terly, “O my son, Absalom; my son, my 
son Absalom; would God I had died for 
thee!” That was David’s lament over a 
son whom he had never trained to obey. 
David was weak with his children, and 
brought untold suffering and sorrow upon 
them, upon himself and upon his kingdom. 

How much of the world’s suffering and 
sorrow has come from the homes where the 
fond parents have been too weak to enforce 
obedience, and to teach thus those vital les- 
sons of unselfishness and self-control which 
must be learned, if the children are to suc- 
cessfully resist the inevitable temptations of 
after-life. 

And now, if we look for examples similar 
to these, in our modern life, shall we find 
any? I fear that we will, for they are all 
too common; or there would be no point 
to the question with which this sermon is 
concerned: “ Why do you not teach that 
child of yours to obey?” 

1. There are modern parents, for exam- 
ple, whose little children know that their 
parents cannot or will not make them obey; 
whose /ittle children know that their parents 
do not really mean to carry out their warn- 
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ings and threats of punishment at all, but 
only use such threats as a convenient 
method of scaring them into obedience. 
Think of it! A grown-up person, standing 
in the place of God, mastered by a little 
child! It is a wrong beyond estimation 
done to the child. 

2. Again, there are other fathers and 
mothers to-day, who allow themselves to 
have long arguments with their children 
when they wish their children to obey them, 
though the children are arguing merely to 
get out of the duty of obedience, or to gain 
time. And here also the child is really the 
master, and a nuisance to other people. 

3. And once more, there are still other 
parents who weakly try and try to make 
their children carry out their repeated 
commands (or even to persuade them with 
a reward), and who at last make some 
plausible excuse for their children’s diso- 
bedience, and allow them to have their own 
way,—parents whose children know that, if 
only they persist long enough in their own 
way, they can have it almost every time, 
especially if there are any strangers in the 
room,—because their father or mother do 
not want to make a scene then, and will not 
discipline them then. 

Do you recognize yourself at all in such 
cases as these, though perhaps they are 
somewhat overstated, or in any other sim- 
ilar cases? And if by chance you do, what 
is your stumbling-block that you do not 
teach your child to obey and thus make it 
possible for him to gain the gift of this 
larger, better, higher life which Christ 
called “eternal life,” without the harrow- 
ing experiences which are certain to come 
to those who have never learned obedience. 

Is your stumbling-block the self-sacrifice 
and the effort and the self-denial it will re- 
quire on your part to firmly train your child 
to obey? 

Then I can only ask: “ Will you not think 
not of your self-denial, but of the fact that 
your self-denial will mean “life” to your 
child—so that you may not make “the 
great refusal of life” (as the rich young 
man did because of his stumbling-block), 
or rather as it is in your case the still 
greater refusal of “life for your child”? 
But you “do not want to go through that 
hard fight!” You would rather have your 
child selfish and uncontrolled. Then are 
you fit to have a child at all? Or, is your 
stumbling-block the suffering that it will 
cause you, to cause your child to suffer, 
until he learns obedience? 

Many a mother who does not make her 
child obey, excuses herself by saying, “ But 
my child is different from other children. 
He is over-sensitive, or he is physically 
weak and cannot be treated or punished like 
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other . children,” Yet surely she cannot 
mean to say that her child does not need 
this great foundation quality of obedience, 
which alone leads to unselfishness and self- 
mastery. For if so, is she not certainly 
sowing the seed for far worse trouble and 
weakness in the future? 

Or, once more, is it love that stands in 
your way and prevents you from insisting 
upon obedience, as the historian says it did 
in David’s case when he thought of his 
first-born son? “But David did not 
trouble the spizit of Amnon his son, be- 
cause he loved him.” 

Then I can only answer that your love 
for your child is not yet the highest and 
the truest kind of love. It is still selfish 
love, because it allows your own feelings to 
interfere with your child’s good. 

Here is a bit of verse which every parent 
would do well to “ mark and learn and in- 
wardly digest,” for in it is packed a deal of 
wisdom: 


Through years of toil that knew no day too long 
Or night too brief for rest, if so her hand 
For doing deeds of love kept firm and strong,— 
A life all sacrificial she had planned 
And lived, for her dear son; her purpose held 
above defeat, ’ 
That his most cherished life might ever be 
With richest, rarest blessings all replete— 
“Behold!” men said, “she lives unselfishly ”— 
Then shone a light about her, and a voice 
In sudden wisdom cried, “ No more rejoice, 
For naught of blessing in thy giving lies. 
Deny! Deny! e’er all his manhood dies!” | 
And heeding then that startling, strange advice, 
She made her first great bleeding sacrifice. 


The denial of the child of his own way, 
and the compelling of his obedience, is the 
necessary method of the highest and best 
love. 

What, then, ought you to do for your 
child? You ought to train him in imme- 
diate and unquestioning obedience, and you 
ought to train him thus at any cost of time 
(though it takes you years to do it), and 
at any cost of sacrifice or effort or suffering. 

If your child does not give it, you should 
take him up in your arms and compel it, 
and you will not have to do it, I think, very 
often so. Or, if your child is larger and 
older, you should punish him in such a way 
that he will remember it. You should do it 
every time that it becomes necessary, though 
it may seem to break your heart to do it. 
You may be sure that he will bless you for 
it in the end. Then as your child grows 
older, you may teach him more and more 
the reasonableness of your commands, and 
leave him more and more to his own judg- 
ment. 

In childhood we must compel the child to 
do what, later on, he will wish to compel 
himself to do. “A reasonable parental 
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command,” says G. Stanley Hall, “ which 
is a mere command to a child of 8 or 10, if 
obedience to it has been insisted upon, comes 
to shine in its own light and to carry its 
own authority by the time the child is 18 or 
20. And it is a great thing for a young 
man to find his habits already conformed to 
the same law that his mature will and 
conscience then enjoin upon him as the best 
and highest way of life.” 

And so the authority of parents is not 
merely the arbitrary will or unreasonable 
caprice of any father or mother, unless the 
parents pervert their divine office and trust. 
But parents have authority simply to make 
binding upon their children the laws and 
ideals of life which they find are binding 
upon themselves for their best good and 
highest development, and for their entrance 
into life. True parents share the life of 
obedience with their children. They are 
not the source of authority,—they are 
merely the human instruments and respon- 
sible agents of it for a few short years. 
They themselves are subjects (but willing 
subjects) of the same law. They too are 
part of a whole family which is governed 
by the spirit of obedience to God as the 
one and only way to strength and power. 

Thus their children will feel, and by and 
by come to perceive, God and His higher 
command, above and in and through their 
parents’ commands, and recognize the right 
and reasonableness and justice and blessing 
of obedience,—and the verse from Isaiah 
will be changed, to read: 

“ And they came to be obedient also unto 
His law.” 


-_— 
a eee 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN DO FOR 
WORLD PEACE. 





SUPT. C. L. COON. 

B tee schools can teach (1) the old- 

fashioned virtues of humility, kind- 
ness, generosity, obedience, peace, loyalty, 
contentment, perseverance, honesty, ser- 
vice, self-control, friendliness, justice, good- 
will, co-operation, unselfishness, and the 
like through the proper use of the school 
subjects of study. The geography and the 
history lessons ought to cause our pupils 
to see the humanity and the value of all the 
peoples of the earth, as well as their de- 
pendence upon each other. Teachers when 
they are brought face to face with the small. 
amount of knowledge which their pupils 
possess after the most careful teaching are 
prone to say that it is not the highest pur- 
pose of the schools to impart knowledge, 
but that the real function of the school is 
to mold character. The attitude of mind 
which it is necessary for men to have in 
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order that they may abolish war can come 
only when the schools so realize their 
noblest function as to cause their pupils to 
think in terms of all humanity and to 
practice that thinking in unselfish service 
for the good of all, of whatever race or 
kindred or tribe, or tongue. 

2. The schools now teach the value of 
human life by means of health and sanita- 
tion instruction. Shall we labor to make 
the death rate smaller and to make the race 
stronger only to furnish more soldiers and 
better soldiers to gratify the future selfish 
ambitions of rulers and kings? And while 
we teach children the value of health and 
of human life, Iet us not forget that it is 
also our duty to teach our pupils that the 
wanton destruction of any life is degrading 
and sinful. 

3. The schools can so make over their 
thought about athletics as not to use that 
possibly useful means of instruction and 
training wholly to exhibit the fighting side 
of humanity. 

4. The history teaching of the schools 
should emphasize the five great institutions 
of society—the family, the church, the 
school, industry, and the State. We are 
now unduly emphasizing our political his- 
tory. In fact, our history teaching is little 
else than the details of politics and state- 
craft, the most complex part of our life and 
the part hardest for young children to 
understand. We have required that our 
State and National Constitution be taught 
in the schools, but we have not yet been 
wise enough to enact a law which will re- 
quire our children to be taught something 
of the real history of the family, the 
school, the church, and industry, the insti- 
tution upon which the State depends for its 
stability. We fill the minds of our young 
children with the details of the lives of 
warriors and of campaigns and of quarrels 
over taxes and tariffs, while they grow up 
ignorant of the real meaning of the life in 
which they must live and play a part. 

5. The schools should teach the wars of 
history so as to emphasize their causes for 
their results, their spirit and method, their 
destructive effects in disorganizing indus- 
try, in adding to the cost of living, their 
waste of wealth, and their awful destruc- 
tion of human life. ’ 

6. The schools should emphasize the 
lives and the work of the constructive men 
and women of the world, such men as 
Horace Mann, John Howard and William 
Penn; such women as Florence Night- 
ingale, Frances Willard and Dorothea Dix. 
The schools should emphasize the work of 
the heroes and heroines of every-daw life; 
the mothers who go down to death that we 
may live, the mothers who toil long hours 
that their children may go to school; the 
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doctors who face death that they may re- 
lieve suffering and lessen the spread of 
contagion; the teachers and preachers like 
Calvin Wiley, Nereus Mendenhall, Joseph 
Caldwell, Asbury, Roger Williams, George 
Fox, and thousands of others who live 
among us to-day, in order that higher 
ideals of family, church, school and indus- 
try may be passed on to the coming genera- 
tions. 

7. The schools should cease to be the 
vehicles to transmit race hatreds, inter- 
national prejudices and outworn supersti- 
tions. Many of our school books are filled 
with such matters. Our plain duty is to 
refuse to be even the most innocent means 
of lodging in the mind of young children 
prejudices against England, the North, or 
against any people. Above and higher 
than any nation is humanity. Christ said 
that God is your father and all ye be 
brethren. 

8. The schools must teach less of the 
spectacular patriotism which consists 
largely of syrations and genuflections 
before the flag in vain boastings and inane 
declarations, about loyalty to a section. 
Service to country, to God, to humanity is 
patriotism and not mere pride in our 
physical resources. Surely, it is as holy a 
thing to swear allegiance to the battle 
against tuberculosis which kills ten times 
as many people each year as were killed 
in all our foreign wars in the 126 years 
of our national existence as it is to swear 
allegiance to any flag and to sing war songs 
around it. If this be treason, make the 
most of it! 

9. We should combat the maxim that “ in 
time of peace we should prepare for war” 
with the more sensible doctrine that “in 
time of peace we should prepare for 
peace!” War is no more necessary than 
common murder, the trial by battle, duel- 
ling, or any other form of murder or man- 
killing. Nations as well as men can settle 
their difference without war. The ordinary 
citizen who makes of his home an arsenal 
filled with weapons of destruction would 
not be believed if he asserted that his con- 
duct was based on his desire to keep the 
peace. Modern nations which profess to 
desire peace and yet make of themselves 
vast fortresses filled with all manner of 
destructive war implements are blatant 
hypocrites. 

Finally, the last few years have removed 
many of the physical barriers which have 
kept men and nations apart. The dis- 
coveries of science, wireless telegraphy 
and other means of communication are 
constantly breaking down what were once 
thought insuperable barriers to trade and 
commerce between men in every part of 
the globe. It would be an anomaly if the 
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twentieth century did not also see the 
breaking down of those spiritual barriers 
which have separated men in the past—race 
prejudice, national vanity, selfishness, and 
inordinate greed. To fight these spiritual 
enemies of world peace and good will, the 
schools have a peculiar duty. They stand 
at the very threshold of the problem. My 
hope is that they will undertake their duty 
and grandly realize it—North Carolina 


Educator. 
—_——_—_—_———_— 


A STRUGGLE FOR THE MASTERY. 





BY REV. EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


. school closed on Monday evening 

as usual. The boys had been talking 
in knots all day. Nothing but the bull-dog 
in the slender, resolute young master had 
kept down the rising storm. Let a teacher 
lose moral support at home, and he cannot 
long govern a school. Ralph had effectu- 
ally lost his popularity in the district, and 
the worst of it was that he could not divine 
from just what quarter the ill wind came, 
except that he felt sure of Small’s agency 
in it somewhere. Even Hannah had slight- 
ed him, when he called at Means’s on Mon- 
day morning to draw the pittance of pay 
that was due him. 

He had expected a petition for a holiday 
on Christmas day. Such holidays are de- 
ducted from the teacher’s time, and it is 
customary for the boys to “turn out” the 
teacher who refuses to grant them, by 
barring him out of the school house on 
Christmas and New Year’s morning. Ralph 
had intended to grant a holiday if it should 
be asked, but it was not asked. Hank 
Banta was the ringleader in the disaffection, 
and he had managed to draw the surly Bud, 
who was present this morning, into it. It 
is but fair to say that Bud was in favor of 
making a request before resorting to ex- 
treme measures, but he was overruled. He 
gave it as his solemn opinion that “the 
master was mighty peart, and they would 
be beat anyhow some way, but he would 
lick the master fer two cents ef he warn’t 
so slim he’d feel like he was fightin’ a 

And all that day things looked black. 
Ralph’s countenance was cold and hard as 
stone, and Shocky trembled where he sat in 
front of him. Betsey Short tittered rather 
more than usual. A riot or a murder 
would have seemed amusing to her. 

School was dismissed, and Ralph, instead 
of returning to the Squire’s, set out for the 
village of Clifty, a few miles away. No 
one knew what he went for, and some sug- 
gested that he had “sloped.” But Bud 
said “he warn’t that air kind. He was one 
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of them air sort as died in their tracks, was 
Mr, Hartsook. They’d find him on the 
ground nex’ morning, and he ‘lowed the 
master war made of that air sort of stuff 
as would burn the dog-on’d ole school house 
to ashes, or blow it into splinters, but what 
he’d beat. Howsumdever, he’d said he was 
a-goin’ to help, and help he would; but all 
the sinnoo in Golier wouldn’ be no account 
agin the cute they was in the head of the 
master.” 

But Bud, discouraged as he was with the 
fear of Ralph’s “cute,” went like a martyr 
to the stake and took his place with the 
rest in the schoolhouse at nine o’clock at 
night. It may have been Ralph’s intention 
to have preoccupied the schoolhouse, for at 
ten o’clock Hank Banta was set shaking 
from head to foot at seeing a face that 
looked like the master’s at the window. He 
waked up Bud and told him about it. 

“Well, what are you a-tremblin’ about, 
you coward?” growled Bud. “He won’t 
shoot you; but he’ll beat you at this game, 
I'll bet a hoss, and me too, and make us 
both as ’shamed of ourselves as dogs with 
tin-kittles to their tails. You don’t know 
the master, though he did duck you. But 
he'll larn you a good lesson this time, and 
me too, like as not.” And Bud soon snored 
again, but Hank shook with fear every 
time he looked at the blackness outside the 
windows. He was sure he heard footfalls. 
He would have given anything to have been 
at home. 

When morning came the pupils began to 
gather early. A few boys who were likely 
to prove of service in the coming siege were 
admitted through the window, and then 
everything was made fast, and a “snack” 
was eaten. 

“How do you ‘low he’ll git in?” said 
Hank, trying to hide his fear. 

“How do I ‘low?” said Bud. “I don’t 
*low nothin’ about it. You might as well 
ax me where I low the nex’ shootin’ star is 
a-goin’ to drap. Mr. Hartsook’s mighty 
onsartin. But he’ll git in, though, and tan 
your hide fer you, you see ef he don’t. Ef 
he don’t blow up the schoolhouse with gun- 
powder?” This last was thrown in by way 
of alleviating the fears of the cowardly 
Hank, for whom Bud had a great contempt. 

The time for school had almost come. 
The boys inside were demoralized by wait- 
ing. They began to hope that the master 
had “sloped.” They dreaded to see him 
coming. 

“T don’t believe he’ll come,” said Hank, 
with a cold shiver. “It’s past school-time.” 

“Yes, he will come, too,” said Bud. 
“And he ‘lows to come in here mighty 
quick. I don’t know how, but he’ll be a- 
standin’ at that air desk when it’s nine 
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o’clock. I'll bet a thousand dollars on that. 
Ef he don’t take it into his head to blow 
us up!” Hank was now white. 

Some of the parents came along, acci- 
dentally of course, and stopped to see the 
fun, sure that Bud would thrash the master 
if he tried to break in. Small, on the way 
to see a patient, perhaps, reined up in front 
of the door. Still no Ralph. It was just 
five minutes before nine. A rumor now 
gained currency that he had been seen go- 
ing to Clifty the evening before, and that 
he had not come back, and had slept at 
Squire Hawkins’s. 

“‘There’s the master,” cried Betsey Short, 
who stood out in the road, shivering and 
giggling alternately. For Ralph at that 
moment emerged from the sugar-camp by 
the schoolhouse, carrying a board. 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Hank, “he thinks 
he'll smoke us out. I guess he'll find us 
ready.” The boys had let the fire burn 
down, and there was now nothing but hot 
hickory coals on the hearth. 

“T tell you he’ll come in. He didn’t go 
to Clifty fer nothin’,” said Bud, who sat 
still on one of the benches which leaned 
against the door. “I don’t know how, but 
they’s lots of ways of killing a cat besides 
choking her with butter. He’ll come in—ef 
he don’t blow us all sky-high!” 

Ralph’s voice was now heard, demanding 
that the door be opened. 

“Let’s open her,” said Hank, turning 
livid with fear at the firm, confident tone 
of the master. 

Bud straightened himself up. “ Hank, 
you’re a coward. I’ve got a mind to kick 
you. You got me into this blamed mess, 
and now you want to flunk. You jest tetch 
one of these ere fastenings, and I’ll lay you 
out flat of your back afore you can say 
Jack Robinson.” 

The teacher was climbing to the roof 
with the board in hand. 

“ That air won’t win,” laughed Pete Jones 
outside. He saw that there was no smoke. 
Even Bud began to hope that Ralph would 
fail for once. The master was now on the 
ridge-pole of the schoolhouse. He took a 
paper from his pocket, and deliberately 
poured the contents down the chimney. 

Mr. Pete Jones shouted “ Gunpowder!” 
and started down the road to be out of the 
way of the explosion. Dr. Small remem- 
bered, probably, that his patient might die 
while he sat there, and started on. 

But Ralph emptied the paper, and laid 
the board over the chimney. What a row 
there was inside! The benches that were 
braced against the door were thrown down, 
and Hank Banta rushed out, rubbing his 
eyes, coughing frantically, and sure that he 
had been blown up. All the rest followed, 
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Bud bringing up the rear sulkily, but cough- 
ing and sneezing for dear life. Such a 
smell of sulphur as came from that school- 
house ! 

Betsey had to lean against the fence to 
giggle. 

As soon as all were out, Ralph threw the 
board off the chimney, leaped to the ground, 
entered the schoolhouse, and opened the 
windows. The school soon followed him, 
and all was still. 

“Would he thrash?” This was the im- 
portant question in Hank Banta’s mind. 
And the rest looked for a battle with Bud. 

“Tt is just nine o’clock,” said Ralph, con- 
sulting his watch, “and I’m glad to see you 
all here promptly. I should have given you 
a holiday if you had asked me like gentle- 
men yesterday. On the whole, I think I 
shall give you a holiday anyhow. The 
school is dismissed.” 

And Hank felt foolish. 

And Bud secretly resolved to thrash 
Hank or the master, he didn’t care which. 

And Mirandy looked the love she could 
not utter. 

Betsey giggled Hoosier School-master. 


-_— 
~<o— 


“WHERE ARE YOUR BOYS?” 








tie firelight never seemed to look as 
bright nor any room as cosy as the one 
where on winter evenings our mother gath- 
ered her brood around her and told us tales 
or read to us some simple story of Bible 
lore. Those evenings shine out over the 
dreary waste of years since then as a bea- 
con light over a stormy sea. There was 
always something new and attractive to look 
forward to in those brief seasons of pleas- 
ure; something to allure us all to doing 
right and to stay at home to enjoy it. 
“Our” boys never cared about going down 
town of an evening. No saloon, grocery, 
or any other loitering place had any attrac- 
tion above those they found at home. They 
were never in the way, never made mother 
“nervous” by their fun and merriment. 

I think one reason why boys are more 
prone to evil than girls, lies in the fact that 
they lack the mother influence at the time 
their character is forming. Until a boy is 
ten or twelve a mother generally thinks her 
duty is done if she feeds and clothes him, 
and endures spasmodical attempts at con- 
trolling him and his ways. After that he 
is left more to his own devices. His days 
are spent perhaps at school, perhaps at 
some employment; his nights until ten or 
later, wherever he listeth. She, perhaps, 
will try to compel him to stay in of even- 
ings, but after repeated failures will suc- 
cumb and he will go forth to learn his les- 
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sons of life from the lips or acts of some 
bar-room loafer, some grocery gossiper or 
street-corner ruffian. Our houses should be 
made attractive, and our “evenings at 
home” doubly so for our boys. 

Boys show at an early age some predilec- 
tion or leaning toward what they will be 
most successful at in future years. For 
instance, one will be of a studious nature, 
another of a mechanical turn, and still 
another of a roving, unsettled nature. If 
you compel one out of his sphere you do so 
at the peril of making him discontented, 
unsettled and worthless. A student might 
make a minister or a doctor; but never an 
engineer, a mechanic or machinist, and 
vice versa. And in this is shown the ben- 
eficence of an All-wise Father, who has 
made each to fill acceptablv a certain sphere 
and to unite as particles of a perfect whole. 
And now, to-night, reader, if you chance 
to be a father or a mother, “where are 
your boys?” Are they with you enjoying 
a home evening, or are they somewhere you 
know not of, or in what company? If so, 
believe me, unless some way is taken to 
prevent it, there will be “evenings at 
home ” when you will weep that sons were 
ever born to you.—Sister Patience in Even- 
ing at Home. 


= 
a 





LONG WALKS IN WINTER. 





Notuine will reduce the prevalence of 
sickness during the winter more than the 
formation of the habit of taking long walks 
at least twice a week. If parents are in- 
terested in keeping their children well, they 
should become interested in their establish- 
ing this habit. If it costs as much to take 
an hour’s walk as it does to provide for 
several doses of a patent medicine, walking, 
says a writer in the New York World, 
would be valued as medicine very much 
more than it is now. It is because it is so 
cheap that so many neglect it. Speaking 
from the standpoint of a physician alone, 
it is safe to say that the digestion of the 
average city man, woman and child would 
be improved 100 per cent. by taking a short, 
brisk walk every day, and a walk of at 
least two hours twice a week. 

The great trouble from which our public 
school children suffer is malnutrition and 
the resulting anemia. This is due less to 
insufficient food than it is due to inappro- 
priate food, and less to inappropriate food 
and proper mastication than to the inability 
of the body to utilize what is eaten on ac- 
count of lack of tone of the stomach and 
intestines. There is no surer way of toning 
up the digestive system into vigorous health 
than by following the walking routine out- 





lined above. Walking will not fill decayed 
teeth but it will do many more things for 
the body than will any one tonic, however 
administered. 

The prevalence of adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils is very largely due to digestive dis- 
turbance and the characteristic bodily 
stagnation of those who live in cities and 
do not exercise. If one’s nose is partially 
blocked by overgrown tissue, a brisk walk 
will do much to decrease this condition and 
relieve a congestion which is the primary 
cause of this trouble. It is astonishing 
how quickly a partial blocking of the naso- 
pharynx will be improved by this simple 
measure. Of course there still remain seri- 
ous cases which cannot be corrected by 
anything save an operation, but even after 
an operation, if the bodily stagnation con- 
tinues, the adenoids are most likely to re- 
turn. It is the proper use of the nose and 
the establishment of good circulation habits 
that we must look to for the prevention of 
this disorder. 

The “ fresh-air” habit should be instilled 
in every school child. If there is once in- 
culcated a taste for fresh air by walking 
the children are very much more likely to 
rebel against the stagnant air, which is only 
too often characteristic of even the best 
dwellings. 

Walking is a most valuable stimulant not 
only to the physical structure of the body 
but favors the orderly arrangement of 
ideas. Any one of the successful men of 
the country will testify that ideas orient 
themselves in proper relation to long walks. 
Many of the older philosophers realized 
this and delivered their best orations while 
engaged in walking in groups about the 
groves of Athens. Where two or more are 
walking together conversation is likely to 
turn upon common interests, which among 
school children center in school affairs. 
With the slightest effort to direct this 
thought, school work may be made concrete 
and definite and become implanted in proper 
relation to child life and experience more 
solidly than by classroom drill, however 
effective that might be. 

There are so many things going on in 
the city that a walk of a single block will 
present to any observing pupil items of 
great interest to him. If the habit of ob- 
servation is formed and the habit of record- 
ing observation follows it, a most definite 
training in this faculty may be obtained 
and the bulk of important knowledge of 
civic facts will be increased. Much may 
be learned about the city government. The 
street making and maintenance departments 
of the borough president’s office, the street 
cleaning department, the department of 
police and its traffic regulation and the de- 
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partment of health are always evident in 
their work or in the effects of their labor. 
Civics is taught in the schools as a subject 
subordinate to history and geography, and 
consistent endeavor is made to apply its 
teachings to daily life, for the child will 
become the citizen. There is no better way 
to make facts concrete than by the “ labora- 
tory ” method, and the going afield provides 
this opportunity. 





_— 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY. 





I" is planned by the live business men of 
Los Angeles, California, that greater 
scientific accuracy shall be inculcated 
among the teachers, that they may practice 
what they preach. With the recent open- 
ing of a mercantile course for teachers at 
the Olive Street School the Los Angeles 
public schools linked themselves with the 
city’s foremost business men for the highest 
development, in a business way, of the chil- 
dren of Los Angeles. Not all of the 3,750 
teachers in Los Angeles county will take 
the course at first. But already 225 have 
enrolled, and it is expected that 400 to 500 
will become interested in it before the end 
of the school year. Otto Buehrmann, ex- 
pert in business efficiency, was brought from 
Chicago, by an association of business men, 
for the purpose of giving this course in 
the schools. The business men urged the 
Board of Education to adopt the course and 
promised their codperation with the schools. 

The new course as at present outlined 
will include: 1. Greater emphasis on busi- 
ness arithmetic, business English and pen- 
manship. 2. Efficient business methods ap- 
plied to the ordinary things of every-day 
life. 3. Business ethics, the dignity and 
importance of a business career, the obliga- 
tions of a business man or woman to 
society, business life as a character builder. 
4. Salesmanship and the psychology of 
business. 

In outlining the scope of his work at the 
first meeting, Mr. Buehrmann said: This 
is the first city in the country where this 
work has been undertaken; where business 
men have voluntered their time and efforts 
for the best interests of the school children, 
and Los Angeles certainly should be proud 
of this fact. Some of the things of this 
course are now taught in the public schools, 
but they are not given in such a manner 
as to better the students for breadwinning. 
The course will take up how to compute 
wages; railroads, miles and cost; standards 
of scales, fuel values, cost of living, as re- 
lated to food and clothing; business econ- 
omy, importance of exactness, telegrams, 
giving orders, receiving instruments. Then 
we will teach business ethics which will 
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take up such subjects as honesty, truth, 
loyalty, accuracy, promptness, application, 
concentration, enthusiasm, correct habits, 
interest, attention, observation and ambi- 
tion. One of the most important phases of 
this course will be the psychological end of 
it. We will study all phases of it—desire, 
personality, custom, suggestion, appeal to 
reason, appeal to emotion and so on. Then 
we will consider desire as covered by the 
value of money as well as dominated by the 
capacity to earn. We will consider selling 
talk, thrift, saving, real estate ownership, 
life insurance. We will consider mercan- 
tile efficiency in comparison with the recog- 
nized professions. It gives equal dignity, 
financial returns and power. 


— 


THE PERSONAL EXAMPLE. 








OW often it has been said of an idol- 
ized military leader that he would 
not ask his men to do anything that he 
would not do himself! It is, as a rule, not 
the captains of industry, but the privates 
in the ranks and the petty officers who de- 
mur when their duty is written in lines of 
living light before their eyes. The sub- 
ordinate who will never be anything but a 
subordinate is always willing to let some 
one else go first, bear the brunt, “stand the 
gaff,” endure the burden and heat of the 
day. How comfortable it is to repose in the 
shade, on the other side of the wall that 
divides us from the field of action where 
manful blows are given and returned! How 
much more convenient and agreeable it is 
to let the leader do it all, and assume the 
whole responsibility. He takes the blame 
if things go wrong; we take the credit if 
all goes well. For the failure he is penal- 
ized; for the success we are rewarded. If 
defeat stares us in the face we beat a re- 
treat-pell-mell, and let him confront the foe 
alone; if we see that the rising tide of 
battle promises glory, we struggle to be at 
the crest of the shoreward wave. 
Xenophon, the Greek historian and war- 
rior, was leading his soldiers to the sea 
after the death of their kingly commander 
in the heart of Asia Minor. In the snowy 
mountains of the land that is now Armenia 
they were rebellious, as the sailors of Co- 
lumbus disbelieved and muttered. They 
would not even cut firewood to put new life 
in their stiffening bodies; with fatalistic ex- 
pectation they awaited the scythe of the 
Reaper while the snow fell and the wind 
and the wild animals howled about their 
tents, and the human foe was imminent. 
Xenophon, sleepless in his tent, pondered 
upon their dilemma. Of a sudden he said 
to himself: “ Why do I lie here? For the 
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night is passing—and with the break of day 
it is probable that the enemy will be upon 
us.” With that he issued from the tent, 
seized an axe and began to chop wood, set- 
ting an example to the men that they were 
ashamed not to follow. The effect was 
electrical, as when Caesar called on his 
centurians by name and took the weapon 
from one who hesitated and rushed into the 
front rank of the fighting—or, to cite a 
modern instance, as when “ Phil” Sheridan 
galloped to the front in that immortal ride 
from Winchester. 

They say of him who reached the North 
Pole that he has never uttered a command 
he would not obey. That is the secret of 
the leader of men. “ Say he serve, no man 
may rule.” One who shows the way is 
worth volumes of impersonal precept. His 
men love him and are loyal, and will follow 
him to any fate—Ledger. 


_ 
<i 





BROADER CONCEPTION OF PROV- 
INCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





BY CHARLES LOSE. 


qeonty years ago the province of the 
public schools was confined almost 
entirely to the teaching of the common 
branches and a few of the higher branches 
for five and one-half hours a day to a 
small portion of the children of the district 
during terms ranging from three to eight 
months. The work was done almost ex- 
clusively from text-books, school work 
always meaning work with books. The 
range of studies pursued was narrow, con- 
taining little that was of real interest to the 
child or that gave joy to his school life. 
The discipline was severe, being a discipline 
of repression, with the rod generally in 
evidence. The moral side of the pupil re- 
ceived little or no attention while the phys- 
ical and the social side were usually totally 
neglected. Many of the things to-day con- 
sidered of vital importance in the complete 
development of the child were then utterly 
unknown to the school. They were left for 
the home, the church, and for life outside 
the school to attend to as best they could. 
The community took little interest in the 
public schools, the state even less. They 
were an institution of no very great im- 
portance in community or national life. 
But marvellous changes have taken place 
in the public schools in a third of a cen- 
tury. Their province has been extended 
until they aim to touch and influence life 
at all points. They have improved in 
methods, grown in content, broadened in 
conception, and increased in numbers until 
they are the greatest educational force in 
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the world to-day, the community’s greatest 
pride, and the state’s greatest concern. Es- 
pecially in the cities, where abundance of 
funds, trained teachers, expert supervision, 
careful administration, and close contact 
with patrons make it possible to secure and 
exploit results, have these great advances 
been made. 

Change and progress in the world to-day 
are so rapid that education for all who wish 
to be successful must be continuous. This 
conception has lengthened school terms to 
ten months with vacation schools for thou- 
sands of children who thus spend practically 
the whole year at school. It has created 
evening schools of all sorts where youths 
and adults may continue their education in 
any subject or subjects for which they have 
found a need. It has resulted in the organ- 
ization of school and university lecture 
courses in almost every town and city, these 
courses being practically free and open to 
every one desiring to attend. It has 
brought about so wide a use of the school 
plant that to-day the school houses and 
school grounds of a city are in constant de- 
mand throughout the entire year for educa- 
tional and recreation purposes—purposes 
that are as varied as they are numerous. 
And in some countries as well as in some 
cities of this country this conception of the 
province of the schools has led to the estab- 
lishment of continuation school where the 
worker may increase his knowledge not 
alone of the trade or employment he is 
following but of other subjects as well. 

Never in the history of the schools has 
the mental and the moral development of 
pupils been so well cared for as now. Mo- 
tive for study as well as interest in the 
work has increased and made more effective 
the efforts of the child. Improvement in 
the administration of the school, broader 
views of the purpose of its government, and 
the extending of the school’s curriculum 
to include music, drawing, literature, and 
nature study with their appeals to the emo- 
tional side of the child, have increased the 
opportunities to strengthen both the mind 
and character of children. The well pre- 
pared and well conducted moral lesson and 
the well considered moral lecture now have 
their place on a programme that ministers 
efficiently to the child’s mental growth. 

But the idea that the school is also in a 
measure responsible for the physical wel- 
fare of the children and for the -develop- 
ment of the social side of their lives is more 
or less new in edtxation. This view of the 
responsibility of the schools has led to the 
erection of school buildings in which the 
lichting, heating, and ventilating have been 
broucht near to nerfection, and in which 
the physical welfare and comfort of the 
child are always uppermost. It has also 
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given to the school curriculum physical 
training with its healthful corrective ex- 
ercises and its invigorating play and games. 
And it has made medical inspection with 
the careful physical examination of all 
school children, its notice to parents of 
physical defects, and its prompt detection 
and rigid quarentine of children’s contag- 
ious diseases, a part of the administration 
of the schools. The school physician and 
the school nurse are now nearly as much 
a matter of course as the school teacher. 
It has given us open-air schools for the 
tubercular, special schools for the mental 
and moral defective, and free dental clinics 
and free hospital treatment for school chil- 
dren with physical ailments. This concep- 
tion of the responsibility of the schools has 
influenced the schools to teach hygiene in- 
stead of physiology and to train in health 
habits rather than in health facts. There 
is probably no part of the day that a child 
now spends under better health conditions 
than the part he spends in attendance at a 
well-managed public school. 

And again, the new school undertakes 
to train the hand and the eye of the child 
through its daily well-correlated lesson in 
construction or hand work. The lesson in 
cutting, in clay modeling, in weaving, in 
designing drawing and coloring, and in 
other forms of hand work are to-day as 
ordinary as the writing lesson; and the in- 
troduction of such work has given the 
schools pupils whose physical senses have 
been better trained and whose minds at the 
same time have been made more alert. 

The new school also emphasizes the so- 
cial side of school life as a means for de- 
veloping the social side of the child. The 
school has introduced household and indus- 
trial arts which lend themselves especially 
well to the social phases of the school. It 
encourages projects that require the coop- 
eration of the class and the school. Its 
methods of conducting the recitation and 
of administering and governing have 
changed in order that they might meet the 
social needs of its pupils. It has encour- 
aged associations of teachers and parents 
who may work together and with the chil- 
dren for better social advantages for the 
young. It gives incidental as well as for- 
mal lessons in the manners and the usages 
of good society. In every way the new 
school tries to keep alive and in some cases 
to awaken those interests among its mem- 
bers that are socially desirable. 

The daily programme of the modern 
school, and the methods of teaching and 
governing are being fundamentally changed 
by the demand that at every stage in the 
school life of the child his physical, mental, 
social, and moral powers must be syste- 
matically and regularly developed. 
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Life in these modern times is a complex 
affair and this complexity has made neces- 
sary other great changes in the schools, 
Formerly a great variety of occupations 
were found in the home of the country 
boy and girl of sixty years ago. These 
have now passed largely into other hands. 
The children in the homes of our fore- 
fathers assisted in these occupations and 
received valuable training through them. 
In order that this sort of training may not 
go out of the lives of boys and girls en- 
tirely the schools have been compelled to 
introduce domestic science, domestic art, 
and manual training. It is true that the 
schools go farther with much of this work 
and teach it more thoroughly and more sci- 
entifically and to the greater advantage of 
the child generally than the home did; and 
still its great purpose in the school is to 
give the child a certain sort of training 
that a half century ago was entrusted to 
the home. Then again the old appren- 
ticeship system, under which a boy served 
a master workman until he learned his trade 
has gradually lost ground until this custom 
has become almost unknown in a large part 
of our country. Related to this is the 
change in manual labor that has been 
brought about by the wonderful increase 
in the variety and quantity of labor-saving 
machinery. These last two things alone 
have done much to compel the schools to 
lengthen the terms and the years of the 
school, and to introduce new courses in 
order that they might retain boys for a 
greater number of years, and give them that 
which would enable them to go from the 
school directly into employment. Again 
woman has come into the field of labor and 
in many lines competes with the man and 
she too must be educated to be a wage 
earner, to know how to work with her 
hands as well as with her mind and she 
must be given a knowledge of certain sub- 
jects formerly thought good only for boys. 
These changes in our ways of living and in 
the conditions of labor have reauired of 
the public schools commercial courses, 
teachers’ courses, manual training and do- 
mestic science and art courses, technical 
and vocational courses, and a great variety 
of other training that point directly to em- 
ployment. The period of compulsory as 
well as of voluntary attendance at the pub- 
lic schools has lengthened tremendously and 
will doubtless continue to lengthen, and it 
has, and will to a greater extent, become 
the province of the schools to direct its 
pupils toward a vocation for which it has 
given them considerable valuable prepara- 
tion. What other agencies have given up 
in the training of the child and the youth 
the schools have wisely or wunwisely 
taken on. 
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This conception of the aim of the schools 
has also helped to eliminate some rubbish. 
The theory that cerain things without prac- 
tical value must be studied for formal dis- 
cipline has been largely abandoned. To 
be able to read a chapter of Greek before 
breakfast is not now considered the only 
sign of culture. The schools teach more of 
the live languages and less of the dead. 
History and civics are so taught as to 
train pupils how to judge the living issues 
of the present rather than to immerse pupils 
in the dead ideas of the past. Science and 
mathematics are made to contribute to the 
practical affairs of life—to connect closely 
with life. New ideals of efficiency are 
abroad in the land and the schools must 
teach to do as well as to know. 

The public schools have become a matter 
of vital interest to all. School taxes are 
raised, state appropriations to schools are 
increased, school budgets are scanned, and 
school methods, administration, and courses 
of study are continually criticized. News- 
papers fill their columns with school news, 
national education meetings rival political 
conventions in size and enthusiasm, and of 
the making of books on the different phases 
of education there is no end. And why this 
stir? Because it is of supreme importance 
to the welfare of the state and the com- 
munity that the child shall be trained in 
school to play his part in the world intel- 
ligently, loyally, and efficiently. Conse- 
quently, school codes, encouraging many 
forms of education, are enacted that the 
educational needs of all may be met, com- 
pulsory attendance laws are enforced that 
illiteracy may be banished, minimum teacher- 
salary laws are passed that the teaching 
profession may attract the best talent, and 
text-books and supplies are furnished free 
that all children may have equa! opportu- 
nities. There is no school district too small 
for its parent-teacher association working 
energetically for the good of the child and 
there is no district so large that the schools 
do not actively cooperate with the other ed- 
ucational forces for the improvement of the 
youth. Education societies, broader than 
parent-teacher association, are formed so 
that all citizens may be brought into some 
kind of cooperation with the schools for the 
sake of elevating community life. While 
the education of all its members has always 
been considered the hope of a democracy 
it is only within recent years that the pub- 
lic schools have been actually entrusted 
with the training for citizenship of all the 
children of all the people. And so well 
have they responded that it is not vision- 
ary to look forward to the day when the 
Schools will send forth young men and 
women of such high patriotism, such civic 
worth, such keen intelligence, and such 





honest purpose that the demagogue, the 
false prophet, the dishonest politician, and 
the stand-patter will disappear. 

It ought to be said in concluding that the 
vital changes made in the public schools 
during the last third of a century have not 
been made as the experiments of a certain 
class of enterprizing educators, nor be- 
cause of a desire to make the schools more 
popular; but because in the twentieth-cen- 
tury schools there is a sincere and devout 
wish to serve the people to the extreme limit 
of possibilities, to give to the community 
and the state youth with strong character, 
good habits, well-trained minds and well- 
developed bodies, and the desire and the 
capacity to do something worth while in the 
world. The schools are changing, not be- 
cause of the whims of school officials or 
patrons, but because, in order that they may 
do their share of the great work of mak- 
ing this modern world a better place for 
man, they are compelled to change. They 
can not live apart from the world, as the 
old monasteries did, content to play their 
little part of teaching children to read, write 
and cipher. They have a work to do, a 
great work, probably the greatest work do- 
ing in the world to-day—to rear the suc- 
cessive generations of the young to take 
their places in a world of bitter strife, heart- 
breaking competition, and unparalleled 
wrongs, but also a work of tremendous 
progress, wonderful possibilities and un- 
paralleled belief in justice and right. The 
schools may make mistakes at times in 
their efforts to develop, but they can make 
no mistake so serious as to sit idly by 
while the world struggles on toward better 
and greater things. The twentieth-century 
school must be a great and powerful factor 
in twentieth-century civilization. 


— 
aaa 


DON’T KILL THE BIRDS. 


[° has been said by the scientist that if 

the birds were all to perish this day at 
noon, man and the domestic animals gen- 
erally would be dead within three years 
thereafter. So important is the bird in the 
economy of nature. We are now learning 
to protect the birds, and the training of the 
children in many schools is helpful to this - 
end. But the bird laws have not been well 
enforced by the States, and the General 
Government is now taking up the matter of 
their protection. Following the proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States 
establishing regulations for the protection 
of migratory birds, the Department of 
Agriculture has set in motion machinery to 
make these regulations effective in every 
State on November 1, the date set for the 
operation of the proclamation. These 
regulations put under Federal protection, 
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for the first time, a large number of mi- 
gratory game and insectivorous birds and 
thus place Federal restrictions on the five 
million hunters of the United States. In 
enforcing these regulations Federal author- 
ities will codperate with State game com- 
missioners and other State authorities in 
carrying out the provisions of the law and 
to prevent complications in the local en- 
forcement of the regulations. 


The States have been grouped into thirteen 
units or districts each in charge of an inspec- 
tor. Several of these positions in the West 
will be filled temporarily by regular expe- 
rienced employees of the Department. The 
work of organizing will probably be begun in 
the Middle States, the Northwest, and the Pa- 
cific Coast. The Department expects to have 
the assistance of the game commission depu- 
ties in the States as well as the public gener- 
ally and sportsmen in particular who are in- 
terested in the success of the new law. 

_ Among the birds protected by the regula- 
tions are the brant, wild duck, goose, swan, 
cranes of various species, rail, several kinds 
of shore birds, pigeon, dove, wild pigeon, bob- 
olink, catbird, chickadee, cuckoo, flicker, fly- 
catcher, grosbeak, humming bird, kinglet, mar- 
tin, meadow lark, night hawk, nuthatches, 
oriole, robin, shrike, swallow, swift, thrush, 
warbler, whippoorwill, woodpecker, and wren. 

The regulations for the enforcement of the 
law separate the country into two zones, known 
as the breeding and wintering zones. The 
former comprises twenty-five States lying 
wholly or in part north of latitude 40° and 
the Ohio River, and the latter comprises 
twenty-three States and the District of Co- 
lumbia lying wholly or in part south of lati- 
tude 40° and the Ohio River. 

A close season has been established on the 
catbird, chickadee, grosbeak, humming bird, 
martin, meadow lark, bullbat, robin, swallow, 
thrush, whippoorwill, and woodpecker. The 
regulations contain a prohibition abolishing 
the hunting of all migratory birds, game, and 
insectivorous birds from sunset to sunrise. 
In Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia 
and South Carolina the close season for the 
reedbird extends from November 1 to Au- 
gust 31. J 

A close season until September 1, 1918, is 
established on such migratory game birds as 
the bandtailed pigeon, the little brown sand- 
hill whooping crane, swan and curlew and on 
all shore birds except the black-breasted and 
golden plover, Wilson or jack snipe, wood- 
cock and yellowlegs. A close season until the 
same date is also established on wood ducks 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kentucky, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington; on rails in 
California and Vermont; and on woodcock in 
Illinois and Missouri. 

A close season has been likewise put in force 
on all migratory birds passing over or at rest 
on any of the waters of the main streams of 
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the Mississippi River between Minneapolis 
and Memphis and on the Missouri River be- 
tween Bismarck and Nebraska City. The kill- 
ing or capture of any such birds on the shores 
or from any boat or floating object along these 
streams is prohibited. 

The general open season for waterfowl in 
the Northern Zone is from September 1 to 
December 16, and in the Southern Zone from 
November 1 to January 16. Massachusetts has 
a closed season on waterfowl from January 1 
to September 15; New York, excepting long 
Island, from December 16 to September 16; 
Long Island, Oregon, and Washington from 
January 16 to October 1; New Jersey from 
February 1 to November 1; Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, and Wisconsin from De- 
cember 1 to September 7; Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas from February 
1 to November 1; District of Columbia, Kan- 
sas, New Mexico, and West Virginia from 
December 16 to September 1; Florida, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina from February 16 to 
September 1; Florida, Georgia, and South 
Carolina from February 16 to November 20; 
Missouri and Nevada from January 1 to Sep- 
tember 15, and Arizona and California from 
February 1 to October 15. 

The open season on rails, coots, and galli- 
nules is from September 1 to December 1. 
Shooting is prohibited in New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts from De- 
cember 1 to August 15; Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, and New York from December 1 to Sep- 
tember 16; Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin from December 1 to 
September 17; Oregon and Washington from 
January 16 to October 1; Tennessee and Utah 
from December 1 to October 1; Missouri from 
January 1 to September 15; Louisiana from 
February 1 to November 1; and Arizona and 
California from February 1 to October 15. 

The open season for woodcock in the North 
is October and November, and in the South 
November and December. Shooting is pro- 
hibited in Connecticut, Massachusetts, an 
New Jersey from December 1 to October 10; 
Rhode Island from December 1 to November 
1; Pennsylvania and Long Island from De- 
cember 1 to October 15; Delaware and Louis- 
iana from January 1 to November 15; West 
Virginia from December 1 to October 1; and 
Georgia from January 1 to December I. 

The season for shore birds is September 1 
to December 16. Killing of shore birds is pro- 
hibited in Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Long Island from 
December 1 to August 15; in New Jersey from 
December 1 to September 16; Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Wisconsin from 
December 1 to September 7; Oregon and 
Washington from December 1 to October 1; 
Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina from 
February 1 to November 20; Alabama, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, and Texas from February ! 
to November 1; Tennessee from December 16 
to October 1; Arizona and California from 
February 1 to October 15; and Utah from De- 
cember 16 to October 1. where it is also for- 
bidden to shoot yellowlegs until September 1, 
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VALUE OF PALEONTOLOGY. 





HE earliest animals on the earth were 
no doubt soft creatures of simple 
structure whose dead bodies left few trace- 
able impressions in the mud and sands in 
which they were buried. The successors 
of these early unknown animals acquired 
from generation to generation protective 
coverings whose remains in the older rocks 
are now studied by paleontologists. The 
fossil shells of these early invertebrates are 
of great importance to the geologist, for 
they indicate the geologic period in which 
the beds containing them were formed. 
Each fossiliferous rock bed contains char- 
acteristic forms or groups of forms that 
determine the period in which it was mud 
or sand. Ex-Director Powell, of the 
United States Geological Survey, once 
tersely explained to a congressional com- 
mittee the value of paleontology by saying 
that it is “the geologist’s clock” by which 
he tells the time when rock beds were 
formed. Naturally, paleontology shows 
also the order of succession and therefore 
the relation of the rock beds studied by the 
geologist. 

The economic importance of paleontology 
has been repeatedly shown in this country. 
In the earlier exploitation of anthracite 
coal thousands of dollars were fruitlessly 
expended in New York in search of coal 
beds until the New York geologists showed 
that the beds in that State could contain 
no coal. The fossils in the rock exploited 
are Devonian, whereas the fossils of the 
Pennsylvania anthracite coal beds belong to 
the carboniferous, a much later period. 
This discovery at once stopped a useless ex- 
penditure of money. The fossils of these 
rocks were not of “merely academic in- 
terest”; they were of immediate practical 
importance. The key to the problem was 
found by determining the stratigraphic 
position or, as it is called, the “geologic 
horizon” of the fossils and the rocks. 

Rock beds that were originally nearly 
horizontal become in time tilted or even 
overturned, so that the original relation of 
the beds may be difficult to determine. 
Furthermore, the rock beds at any one 
place do not represent a continuous series 
of deposits, for, as most beds were laid 
down in water and at sea bottoms may have 
become land and afterward again become 
sea bottom, the story of the rocks is not 
everywhere clear. In times of doubt and 
perplexity the geologist therefore turns to 
the paleontologist for light on the age and 
original order of the rocks he is studying. 
The study of the animal and plant remains 
that are embedded in the rocks has thus 
become an important part of geologic work, 
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and although those who are engaged in this 
study are few, and are rather poorly paid 
for their services, their work is of high 
importance.—Indianapolis News. 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 








fey abolish the crossroads one-room 
school and to establish consolidated 
or centralized schools is advocated in a 
bulletin just issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. The Bureau recom- 
mends this wherever it can be done with- 
out too great expense and without breaking 
up or disintegrating existing communities. 
The bulletin is an educational survey of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, where con- 
ditions are fairly typical of the rural-school 
problem in general. It is hoped that by a 
close view of one rural district, other rural 
communities may be encouraged to investi- 
gate their school systems and make them 
more efficient. 

That sentiment in the country districts is 
not everywhere ready for the consolidated- 
school idea is freely admitted by the 
authors of the bulletin. In Montgomery 
County a majority of the school patrons ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to the idea. 
They realized fully the deficiencies of their 
rural schools, but they were not yet willing 
to accept consolidation as the remedy. The 
writers of the bulletin endeavor to show 
that most of the defects complained of by 
the school patrons—poor teaching, low 
salaries, lack of thoroughness in the com- 
mon branches, few special subjects; work 
not advanced enough—are inherent in a 
system of one-room country schools, and 
that the way to remedy the situation is to 
have fewer and better schools, with trans- 
portation furnished to pupils living at a 
distance. — 

It is pointed out that the rural-school 
conditions found in this Maryland County 
are by no means peculiar to it, but are 
typical of what is still found in country 
districts elsewhere. In several respects 
Montgomery County is superior to other 
rural localities in its educational facilities. 
It has, for instance, a school year of 180 
days, as compared to terms as low as 40 
days in parts of some States; and like every 
other Maryland county, it has county super- 
vision of schools, which educators consider 
the most effective means of building up 
rural education. 

To make the one-room rural schools as 
efficient as possible, but to do away with 
them by consolidation wherever practicable, 
is the motto the rural-school improvers 
have adopted. Constant improvement is 
reported in the facilities offered by the one- 
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room rural school, particularly in relating 
school work to farm needs, but side by side 
with this improvement has gone the move- 
ment for consolidation, until there are now 
several thousand consolidated schools in the 
United States. 





RENOUNCEMENT. 





WE might as well make up our minds 

to the fact that there are things we 
cannot have, and we shall be the happier. 
The burden of the world’s work rests upon 
the shoulders of those who accept their lot 
in life and put the whole force of their 
being into every day and every deed and 
waste no time in repining. They do not 
desert the plowhandle to chase the rain- 
bow’s end; they do not stop rowing the boat 
amidstream for the glint of butterflies’ 
wings upon the bank; they do not despise 
the little in hand for a dream of magnifi- 
cence. To want much is always to want 
more. Contentment abides with him of few 
possessions, when he has made the best of 
what he has, 

In the fall of the year there is much mov- 
ing from the country to the town, and the 
consequent reanimation of houses and 
streets that stood comparatively lifeless in 
the heated term. Those who must trans- 
port and dispose of their belongings dis- 
cover anew the encumbering multitude of 
their possessions, and are accordingly dis- 
mayed. They did not realize, when they 
placidly sat or slept among them, how many 
useless articles they had accumulated: now 
they almost wish for a fire to come and 
make a clean sweep of everything. They 
have found how few things they absolutely 
need, and how many things they have. It is 
discouraging to perceive that all these years 
they have been wedded to their idols of 
bric-a-brac, enslaved by jars and tables and 
gilt frames. Yet no sooner are these ob- 
jects set in order again, after their trans- 
ference from place to place, than the own- 
ers renew their unquestioning allegiance to 
the tyranny of the material. The lesson is 
forgotten: they continue to heap up riches, 
not knowing who shall gather them. 

“To renounce and not be embittered,” 
Stevenson rightly holds, calls for a rare 
degree of fortitude in man or woman. It is 
hard to be conscious of one’s deserts and 
come so far short of the rewards bestowed 
to the point of satiety, upon others who 
seem to have done less than ourselves. But 
what a pitiable object he is who drops the 
substance for the shadow, and in his greed 
loses the little that he securely held! Often 
we read of the tragic experience of one who 
had earned and hoarded a small sum of 
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money and then made up his mind to risk it 
upon a toss, in the hope of leaping into 
affluence at once. He was ill-starred, and 
he lost, and the last state of that man was 
much worse than the first. 

Shall a man, then, take no chances, and 
be content to abide at home, never ventur- 
ing to launch his little shallop on the deep 
and pass out of sight of the known land? 
Shall he be timorous and hesitant, and stop 
his ears to any outward, oceanward allure- 
ment? Are we to run no risks, to hedge 
and defer and join the multitudes that 
wander, causeless, leaderless and helpless, 
in the valley of decision? By no means. 
No large and generous vision, no intense 
and engrossing effort, no claim of friend- 
ship upon us, no ambition, no inspiration is 
to be renounced from any fear of what will 
come of it, or any shrinking in the face of 
danger or any love of ease in the chimney 
corner while the wind rages and the storm 
is blustering. But we are to learn to be 
happy over what we have, and not to be 
fretful over that which we have not. We 
must possess our souls in patience and learn 
to wait for the turning of the tide and the 
flight of the encompassing shadows. Suc- 
cess is won by waiting, as well as by effort; 
and we should never be disquieted by any 
lack of what others have, but only by our 
own failure to be and to do the best we 
know. 

To know one’s own limitations is to have 
found the solution to the riddle, the clue 
to the labyrinth of human existence. To 
make up our minds to close the door and 
bar the way to things not meant for us— 
hard as it may be to issue the self-pro- 
hibition—means the conservation of energy 
to devote it to the things we can most valu- 
ably do. To succeed is to specialize. On 
every hand are men who might have hit 
the mark at which they aimed if they had 
not scattered their fire in ten directions. 

There is another and an even higher 
renouncement of an utterly different kind 
—the surrender of a dream or an ideal 
when it becomes plain that we cannot keep 
it and, by the keeping, bring peace and 
éomfort and happiness to another. A real 
affection will not dispute the precedence, 
but will set itself in the last place always. 
It will, with “unofficious tenderness,” de- 
sire for a friend and not ask anything for 
self. It will take the other’s point of view 
and see with the other’s eyes, and having 
seen and known it will approve, and not 
parade the generosity of a sacrifice that, 
inspired by love, seems no sacrifice at all— 
The Ledger. 
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“THE WHITE COAL.” 


HERE seems no doubt that electric 

energy is the coming power. The 

world is rich in it for all time, and it needs 
only to be generated and utilized. 

Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, lecturing, a 
short time since, to an audience of engineers 
at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, pre- 
dicted that in the near future the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be called 
upon to supervise the distribution of elec- 
trical energy, as it now supervises the dis- 
tribution of material by railways. 

The speaker, who is consulting engineer to 
the General Electric Company, drew an anal- 
ogy between the distribution of energy and 
the distribution of material. He said that 
the progress of civilization has, to a certain 
extent, been retarded by insufficient methods 
of transmitting energy. Though not dis- 
counting the worth of steam power, he 
pointed out that this is an age of electricity 
and emphasized the features which cause 
the steady increase in the use of electricity 
to supply energy for industries. He dwelt 
upon the fact that electrical energy can be 
more readily concentrated than energy of 
any other kind, and called attention to its 
many advantages over chemical energy— 
that which is produced by fuel—wherever 
its use is economically feasible. 

He continued: Civilization depends upon 
specialization. The higher the state of civi- 
lization, the more the members of society 
are dependent on each other. Our demand 
for intercommunication has resulted in a 
great network of railways. But the dangers 
resultant from permitting these great public 
necessities to be controlled by a small body 
of men resulted in the gradual increase in 
supervision of the Federal Government. We 
will probably need Federal control of the 
great electric system for the transmission 
of energy, which will eventually replace the 
older methods that have been used for ages. 

The foremost characteristic of electric 
production of energy, he said, lies in the 
ease of efficient transmission. Few other 
forms of energy can be transmitted for 
more than a few feet by belts and rope, etc., 
save in the transportation of fuel. There 
should not be a direct substitution of the 
electric motor, however, for the steam 
engine, so much as a readjustment of in- 
dustrial conditions to meet the advent of 
electrically produced energy. 

He called attention to the simplicity of 
construction and operation of electrical ap- 
pliances compared with the complicated 
engines required in the chemical production 
of energy by fuel, and showed how the elec- 
tric motor is gradually supplanting the 
steam engine in industry. He was not al- 
together favorable to the proposed electri- 





fication of the steam railroads, but called 
attention to the fact that for short distances, 
where there are many cars at short inter- 
vals, the electric railway is already supreme. 
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THE CANAL AT PANAMA. 








THE DREAM OF FOUR CENTURIES IS REALIZED. 


Wwe the explosion at 2 p. m. Friday, 

October t1oth, of eight tons of dyna- 
mite under the Gamboa dike, the dream of 
centuries became a fact of history, the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans were united at 
the Isthmus of Panama. No more mo- 
mentous telegram was ever sent than that 
which went from the White House from 
the tip of President Wilson’s finger and de- 
stroyed the last remaining obstacle to the 
transit from sea to sea at Panama. In four 
seconds an electric spark raced 4,000 miles 
—to Galveston, across the Gulf, over the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, then 1,500 miles 
more under the sea along the Central 
American coast, to the Gamboa dike, where 
it wrought the culminating beneficent de- 
vastation and fulfilled the dream of four 
centuries. 

The sea level project of de Lesseps was 
grandiloquently described by him as the 
marriage of oceans and the divorce of con- 
tinents. By the 85-foot level project, with 
the flight of three duplicate locks on either 
side of the Cordilleras, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific do not actually effect a confluence, 
but the distinction is academic rather than 
actual. The Chagres River pours down out 
of the dense jungle of the San Blas hills 
to be impounded in Gatun Lake and to fur- 
nish an abundant water supply at all times 
of the year for the lock chambers. But in 
the popular imagination it makes slight odds 
whether salt water or fresh effects the 
sundering of the Cordilleras—the deed is 
done, and only a little dredging remains 
before 

“The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill.” 


Every living American must feel pride in 
the achievement. The French administra- 
tion left us, less than ten years ago, a 
legacy of failure and despair and tragedy. 
It was freely prophesied that the task was 
beyond human compassing. It proved too 
much for the two able men who preceded 
Goethals as chief engineer. Some of those 
who had been engaged in the work for 
years uttered their forebodings of the en- 
tire collapse of the project, and resigned 
and came home to “God’s country.” But 
most of the brace army of occupation per- 
severed. They now have the: reward of 
their faith in the visible triumph. The 
croakers and false prophets are silenced. 
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None can deprive the host of toilers of the 
honor that is their due for the most signifi- 
cant alteration in the configuration of the 
globe that has ever been effected by the 
nes of man. And it is an American 
canal. 
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THE MEMORY IN DREAMS. 





Almost all scientific observers agree that 
the materials of which dreams are made 
are memories of past experiences of the 
individual. Curiously enough, the memo- 
ries that occur most frequently are those 
of early childhood. The former class are 
to be found in every dream, and are prob- 
ably an essential condition to its forma- 
tion; the latter (recollections of childhood) 
seem to be of even greater importance, 
since they contribute much of the hidden 
meaning of the dream. 

In many cases where the incidents of a 
dream seem to be entirely unfamiliar it 
has been shown by careful investigation 
that they correspond to actually experi- 
enced events that have escaped the mem- 
ory of the waking self. Delboeuf records 
an interesting example of this. In 1862 
he dreamed that he found two lizards in 
the snow. He took them up, warmed them 
and placed them in a hole in a wall, to- 
gether with a small fern, which he know 
they liked to eat. The name of this fern 
seemed in his dream to be Asplenium ruta 
muralis. Later on in his dream he saw 
two other lizards come and eat the re- 
mains of the fern, and then a whole host 
of lizards coming to the wall in a long 
procession which covered the entire street. 
On awakening he could not remember ever 
to have heard the name of the fern of his 
dream, although he discovered that a fern 
called Asplenium ruta muraria really ex- 
isted. Sixteen years later, however, he 
happened to be turning over the pages of 
a friend’s album of dried flowers, and to his 
surprise came across the very fern, with the 
Latin name written underneath in his own 
handwriting. He then remembered that in 
1860, two years before the dream, he had 
met the sister of this friend, and to please 
her had written the Latin names under the 
various plants in her album at the dicta- 
tion of a botanist. 

Fifteen years after the dream he also 
discovered the source of the lizard pro- 
cession in an old illustrated paper, dated 
1861, which as a regular subscriber he 
must have seen. Innumerable cases of a 
similar nature are on record, and go to 
show how remarkably heightened the mem- 
ory may be in dreams. They also warn 
us not too rashly to believe that incidents 
in a dream which seem entirely new are 
really so. 
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THE CITY MANAGER PLAN. 


OR the second time a flood disaster has 
started an important new departure in 
American municipal government. It was a 
flood which in 1900 washed into Galveston 
the famous Galveston Commission Plan 
which has now been duplicated in about 
three hundred cities and towns, including 
major cities like New Orleans, St. Paul, 
Denver, and Oakland. 

Now Dayton, Ohio, recovering from its 
flood, has instituted another new type of 
government, which is certain to be widely 
copied. The new charter, adopted August 
12 by an enthusiastic majority, vests the 
government of Dayton in a Council of five 
men, giving the same short ballot that is 
the basic merit of the Galveston plan. This 
Council will hire from anywhere in the 
country a City Manager who will hold office 
at the Council’s pleasure. Under the con- 
tinuous direction and oversight of this rep- 
resentative board, the city manager will 
direct all departments except the schools 
and courts. The city manager’s salary is 
not specified in the charter, but is left to 
the discretion of the Council, and it is ex- 
pected that Dayton will be prepared to pay 
a good, big salary for a first-class trained 
chief executive. 

In a number of ways this charter is supe- 
rior to the Galveston-Des Moines commis- 
sion plan. In the latter each member of 
the council or commission assumes in- 
dividual supervision of a city department, 
such as “finance,” “public safety,” or 
“parks and public property.” Each com- 
missioner therefore acts in a dual capacity 
—as a member of the board and as a de- 
partment head. The commission, using its 
own members as agents for the execution 
of municipal policies, repeatedly finds it 
necessary to order by a majority vote the 
doing of certain things to which the com- 
missioner who must execute that order is 
opposed. The commission thus is com- 
pelled to work through an unsympathetic 
agent who is not amenable to discipline. 

Another difficulty in the commission plan 
comes from interdepartment log-rolling. A 
commissioner desirous of getting his own 
way in his own department will refrain 
from criticism of the conduct of other de- 
partments or will assent to the proposals of 
other commissioners as a price for their 
assent to his own. In the case of San 
Diego, California, this has gone so far as 
practically to create seven city govern- 
ments. In Passaic, New Jersey, Wichita, 
Kansas, and elsewhere, it has even been 
assumed that this was the intention of the 
plan, and commissioners have resented the 
control of the commission. Good team- 
work is difficult under these conditions, and 
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the stories of friction which are reported 
from commission-governed cities are usu- 
ally traceable to this feature of the plan. 

The attempt in the commission plan to 
induce the people to choose men of suitable 
administrative training and capacity, who 
will be competent to direct a modern city 
department, has not been _ successful. 
Switchmen, barbers, and laborers, who 
earned perhaps $700 a year in private life, 
have been briskly elevated to positions that 
called for men of the type who could earn 
$5,000 a year. 

The interest of the people is almost 
wholly in representation. They want 
“their kind” of men at the City Hall. The 
labor element, for instance, insist upon 
electing spokesmen of their own sort, and 
the result is the selection of a board which 
is a fair mirror of the population, includ- 
ing men from every rank and station. 
Needless to say, such popular representa- 
tives may be excellent as spokesmen for 
their constituents, but as executive officers 
they are bound to fail, for lack of educa- 
tion and training. The administration of a 
modern city is expert business—something 
more than common sense and honesty is 
required. But executive ability is not ob- 
tainable through the processes of popular 
election. Indeed, to put upon the ballot 
offices which require technical training for 
their administration is an interference with 
the free expression of democracy. In 
effect the Galveston-Des Moines charter 
says to the people, “Restrict your choices 
to men who are competent to earn high 
salaries at technical and executive work; 
men who are competent to organize and 
direct a considerable force of public 
servants; men, in fact, who are of the class 
that wears kid gloves and is accustomed to 
work in an office.” In the commission- 
governed cities the people have gayly kicked 
over this requirement, and, excellent as the 
commission .governments are in the prompt- 
ness of their obedience to public opinion as 
distinguished from boss opinion, they have 
made no signal contribution to the science 
of city management. 

These faults of the commission plan have 
been pointed out for some time in academic 
circles. The National Municipal League 
criticised these features in a report issued 
two years ago in which it characterized the 
commission plan as a transitional, and not 
an ultimate, form of city government. 

The Dayton charter, which attaches the 
city manager feature to the commission 
plan, answers every one of these criticisms. 
In Dayton the people will be free to select 
their representatives from all ranks of the 
community, regardless of special training or 
administrative skill, for the commission or 





council will have no executive duties what- 
ever. No city department need be at the 
mercy of the amateurishness of some novice 
drawn from the ranks of the citizenship. A 
fairly permanent civil service, headed by a 
manager who is also comparatively perma- 
nent, will give expert obedience to the de- 
mands of the representative body. It will 
be a stable, single-headed administrative 
establishment instead of the transient, five- 
headed administration in the commission 
plan. The members of council will have 
no temptation to play favorites among the 
departments, and the unity of government 
from top to bottom will be complete. 

The city manager plan of Dayton, like the 
commission plan, is not, strictly, a device 
for getting cheaper or more efficient gov- 
erriment. Rather, it is a device for secur- 
ing democratic government. The Dayton 
charter organizes a government that will 
yield more sensitively to the impulses of 
real public opinion than any other type 
known in America. Responsibility is un- 
mistakably defined, and the powers of gov- 
ernment are so simply arranged that every 
citizen can know exactly the person to 
credit or blame. When the people of Day- 
ton under this charter proceed to secure the 
kind of government they want, it is safe to 
say that it will be a better kind of govern- 
ment than that which the politicians have 
heretofore chosen to give them. 

While Dayton, with a population of 115,- 
000, is the first important city in America to 
adopt this plan, credit must be given to 
Sumter, South Carolina, a town of 8,000 
population, for blazing the way. The plan 
has been in operation there since January, 
and the City Manager, Mr. M. M. Worth- 
ington, was engaged by the Commission 
after the town had adveritsed for its first 
manager and sifted out 150 applications 
from municipal engineers who applied from 
all parts of the country. Mr. Worthington 
was not a resident of Sumter, and had been 
an engineer in the employ of the Southern 
Railway. 

Hickory and Morgantown, North Caro- 
lina, have followed Sumter in the adoption 
of this plan. Elyria and Youngstown, 
Ohio, rejected the city manager plan in 
July. Sandusky and Springfield, Ohio, are 
to vote on the question of its adoption 
within a few weeks. Several charter com- 
missions in other parts of the country are 
expected to report city manager charters 
during the next few months. 

The city manager plan is universally ap- 
plicable by reason of its flexibility. The 
council can be large in large cities and small 
in small ones. It may be elected at large, 
as in Dayton, or by districts, or by propor- 
tional representation, provided care is taken 
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to keep the short ballot. It is adjustable to 
a village like Hickory, or to New York and 
Chicago. Private corporations, of course, 
are all built on the same ground plan re- 
gardless of their size or purpose. School 
boards, with their professional superin- 
tendents, furnish another parallel. 

Suggestive to the imagination is the idea 
that as this plan spreads city management 
may develop into a fine profession, such as 
it is under the same plan in Prussia, where 
trained Burgomeisters who succeed in small 
cities are summoned at increased salaries 
to larger ones, with Munich and Berlin as 
the highest goal of their ambitions. 





EVENING SCHOOL WORK. 





ft a evening schools of Philadelphia, 
long noted for their efficiency, are 
alive as never before. At a recent meeting 
over 800 employes of the municipal depart- 
ments crowded the Mayor’s reception room 
and furnished an overflow meeting, to hear 
the directors of departments, chiefs of 
bureaus, and leaders of the Industrial Con- 
ference of the Public Education Associa- 
tion explain the possibilities in evening 
school training. Following this meeting, 
every day for two weeks, representatives 
of the various schools in the Conference 
met the city employes in the offices of the 
chiefs of bureaus from 12 to I and from 
4.30 to 5.30, to arrange definite courses. In 
these conferences no man speaks for his 
own school, but for advanced training as 
offered in all the conference schools. 
Similar meetings are planned for the em- 
eo of large corporations. Mr. James 
S. Hiatt, Secretary, writes us as follows of 
this movement: 

A new outlook is offered to evening 
school education in Philadelphia. Here, 
where night classes have flourished for 
years, a movement has recently been set on 
foot to broaden and standardize the work 
in the different schools, and to bring it 
more prominently before the attention of 
the public. 

Representatives from the Y. M. C. A,, 
Drexel Institute, Franklin Institute, School 
of Industrial Art, Spring Garden Institute, 
Wagner Institute, Temple University, with 
the Philadelphia Trades School and the 
Evening Public Schools of Philadelphia 
and Camden, met together last spring with 
the purpose of getting the schools better 
acquainted with each other’s work and 
gaining the codperation of the employers 
of labor. Later, in order to avail itself of 
the wide resources of the Public Educa- 
tion Association of Philadelphia, the Con- 
ference organized as a section of that asso- 
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ciation, with its own officers, to be known 
as the “ Industrial and Technical Education 
Conference of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation.” The membership consists of edu- 
cators and employers, and the object is the 
solution of some of the problems which 
arise in connection with the further training 
of the young people who are forced to leave 
school to go to work before they have com- 
pleted their education. 

This combination has resulted practically 
in bringing together all the schools giving 
evening instruction. These schools, which 
are semi-private in character, have gone so 
far as to issue joint advertisements, through 
posters and through the public press. 
Think of rival department stores doing 
combined advertising. These posters have, 
with the consent of the employers, been 
placed in evidence in all of the large manu- 
facturing and business establishments. 
Under the new arrangement the Public 
Education Association serves as a clearing 
house for information in regard to in- 
dustrial and technical opportunities offered 
in all the schools throughout the city. 

The codperation of employers secured by 
the Conference has already borne fruit. 
Some industrial establishments have offered 
to pay a portion of the cost of tuition for 
any of their employes who desire to take 
advantage of the high-grade instruction 
offered by the various technical schools 
which have joined the Conference. Others 
are organizing night classes in their own 
shops, and skilled workmen are coming 
from Harrisburg, Trenton, Wilmington and 
other distant points, to secure training in 
their own lines of employment. One of the 
functions of the “ Educational Conference” 
is to arrange for lower rates of carfare for 
those who are compelled to travel long dis- 
tances to secure the advantages offered. 

An important result of the Conference 
was a meeting held recently of all municipal 
employes in Philadelphia, in the interests 
of advanced education. The object was to 
bring to the attention of the men employed 
in the various departments of the city, the 
means by which they may equip themselves 
for positions of greater efficiency and 
higher responsibility. The opportunities 
now offered were presented in brief ad- 
dresses by the heads of the departments 
and the officers of the Conference, and by 
means of informal discussion with em- 
ployes, suggestions were obtained as to the 
possibilities of enlarging the field so as 
more fully to meet their needs. 

Numerous problems developed in con- 
nection with evening education in its rela- 
tion to municipal service. For instance, 
there are at present no classes held for men 
on day and night shifts, as no school could 
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afford to provide shifting class periods for 
two or three men. But through the Con- 
ference, whenever a group of men from any 
city department have similar educational 
needs and similar shifts, they will be pro- 
vided for in the Conference school most 
central for them. 

Thus through the medium of the Confer- 
ence a distinct advance is being made 
toward bringing about the solution of the 
problems which can be accomplished, not 
only by the codperation of the employer and 
the school, but of the various educational 
institutions as well. 


Giles 
oie 


HOW SNOW IS MADE. 
BY ADAM STWIN. 


OHNNY spent the holidays in the coun- 
try—the jolliest place in the world at 
Such a time, at least for a small city boy. 
But it is not about sleighing or sledding, 
evening frolics, or anything of that sort 
that I am to tell you now. To the young 
readers of the Christian Union the doings 
of this particular Johnny are of no interest 
save those which have to do with his way 
of finding out things. This time Johnny 
learned how to make a snow storm; not a 
very big one, to be sure, but still a snow 
storm; and that gave him a pretty correct 
idea of the way big snow storms are made 
out of doors. This is how it happened: 

You will remember that about Christ- 
mas time we had a few mild days, followed 
by bitter cold at New Year’s. It was one 
of the warm days, and Johnny had ventured 
out to slide on the hill back of the barn. 
In a little while he came running in, puffing 
with excitement, and shouting, “ The barn’s 
a-fire! the barn’s a-fire!” 

“Where?” I asked, starting up. 

“On top, I guess,” Johnny replied. “I 
didn’t see the fire,—only the smoke. Just 
see how it rolls over the roof?” 

“ Are you sure that is smoke?” I asked, 
when I caught sight of the white wreaths 
curling over the ridge of the barn. 

“Of course,” said Johnny. “What else 
can it be? Hurry and call the men, or the 
horses will all be burned.” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” I said. “The 
horses are in no danger. Still we will go 
and see.” 

Before I could get my hat, Johnny was 
scampering towards the barn, which he ex- 
pected every moment to see burst out in a 
blaze. When I got there, he stood a little 
way from the barn-door, afraid to go 
nearer, lest the flame should suddenly over- 
whelm him. 

“Do you see any fire?” 

“No,” replied Johnny; “But just see 
how the smoke comes over the roof?” 
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“Let us look inside,” I said, opening the 
door. 

Johnny came forward timidly, greatly 
surprised not to see the barn full of smoke, 
at least. 

“Maybe the roof’s a-fire on top,” he 
said. 

“Let us take a look at it from the other 
side,” I said, leading the way through the 
barn. 

Everything was quiet in the sunny barn- 
yard. The cows were calmly chewing their 
cuds, and the chickens, clustered in a cor- 
ner, chuckled a little at our approach, as 
much as to say, “Come and warm your- 
selves; it’s like summer, here.” 

Johnny took no notice of cows or hens, 
but hurried to the further side of the yard 
to get a good sight of the roof. 

“Well,” I said, as he stopped short and 
looked a little disappointed, “do you see 
any fire?” 

“No-o-0,” he replied, doubtfully; “nor 
smoke either. It’s a perfect swindle! I 
was sure the roof was a-fire.” 

“Let us be thankful it isn’t. 
came you to make the mistake?” 

“Come and see,” was his only reply. 

I stepped across the yard and saw—just 
what I expected. There was more water 
than fire. The warm sun had heated the 
shingles, melting the snow from off them; 


But how 


) and as the moist air next the roof mixed 


with the colder air above, or drifted into 
the chilly shade, little white curls of cloud 
were formed like puffs of smoke. 

“What makes the roof steam so?” 
Johnny asked. 

I told him how the sun warmed the roof, 
and the roof warmed the air next to it. 
How warm air drinks up moisture—much 
more than it can hold, when cooled; and 
that the clouds were formed by the chilling 
of damp air, which made the vapor in the 
air visible. “See,” I said, “on this sunay 
side of the barn, where the air is warm, you 
can’t see your breath; on the shady side it 
comes out like a cloud. That is because the 
cold air chills the moisture in the breath 
and makes it visible.” 

Here Johnny went on with his sliding, 
and I returned to the house. 

Some time after, perhaps the next day, 
Johnny surprised me with the question, 
“ How do you know that it is moisture that 
makes the breath white in the cold?” 

“Go breathe on the window,” I said. 

“What for?” asked Johnny. 

“You'll see when you try it,” was my 
reply. 

Johnny went to the window and breathed 
against the glass. 

“What do you see?” I asked. 
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“Nothing but a blur; but it doesn’t stay 
long.” 

“Keep on breathing, and breathe faster,” 
said I. 

I heard no more from Johnny for two or 
three minutes; then he said: 

“It is moisture! See, it is in little drops 
all over the glass; and one big drop has 
run down to the bottom.” 

“Did you ever see anything like that 
before?” 

“Of course,” said Johnny. “The glass 
gets wet so every cold day. Does it all 
come from our breaths?” 

“Oh, no! the most of it comes from the 
water on the stove. See,” I continued, hold- 
ing a small handglass over the urn, “ there 
is no steam that you can see coming from 
the water, yet moisture gathers rapidly on 
the glass. The cold glass chills the air 
next it, making it unable to hold so much 
vapor, so the moisture lodges on the glass 
just as it does on the window.” 

“Js that the way the frost forms on the 
windows when it is very cold?” 

“Exactly; only in that case the moisture 
freezes as it forms. If you will step into 
the store-room, where there is no fire, and 
Yreathe slowly against the window, per- 
haps you will be able to see how the frost 
appears.” i 

Johnny ran to do as I had told him, and 
I went out to the wood-shed for a big 
broad-axe that was there. 

When I came back he had a long story 
to tell about the beautiful forest pictures 
that grew up under his breath; but I had 
no time to listen to it then. I brought the 
axe quickly to the stove and held it high 
over the water urn, bidding Johnny to tell 
me what happened. 

“Tt smokes,” he said. 

“Just as the barn roof smoked,” I said. 
“The cold iron chills the vapor in the air 
and makes a cloud of it. If the iron does 
not get warm too soon, you will see some- 
thing stranger than a cloud.” 

“T can now,” cried Johnny. “It’s frost.” 

“So it is,” said I. “The iron is cold 
enough to freeze the vapor as it turns to 
water. I think that something of this sort 
is going on up in the sky just now.” 

“Do you?” cried Johnny, eagerly, run- 
ning to the window. “ Where?” 

“All over,” I said. “The sky was clear 
but a little while ago; now see how hazy it 
is. The wind that comes up from the sea is 
warm and moist, and where it strikes the 
cold air over the land it turns to cloud. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if we had snow be- 
fore morning.” 

“T hope so,” said Johnny; and his wish 
was granted. When he came down to 
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breakfast, the trees were loaded with feath- 
ery snow; every fence-post had a snowy 
night-cap on, and all the ground was cov- 
ered with a clean white carpet. 

He could hardly eat his breakfast, he 
was in such a hurry to be out to wade in 
the snow and help shovel paths. But he 
was soon just as eager to get back by the 
warm fire again; for it was stinging cold 
out doors, notwithstanding the bright sun- 
shine. 

After sitting by the stove till he was 
thoroughly warmed, he suddenly remarked: 

“Snow is sky-frost, ain’t it?” 

“What do you mean by that?” I said. 

“Why,” said Johnny, “I mean that snow 
is made up in the clouds just as the frost is 
made on the windows.” 

“Just the same way,” I said. 

“What makes it fall, then. Why doesn’t 
it stick to the sky just as the frost does to 
the window or anything else?” 

“The sky offers nothing for it to cling 
to,” said I. “The snow fall last night was 
caused by the mixing of the warm damp 
wind that came up from the sea with colder 
air, which made it give up all the moisture; 
and the moisture was frozen by the cold 
air, turning it to snow. The air could not 
hold the snow after it was formed, so it fell 
to the ground.” 

“ Did any one ever see snow while it was 
being made?” Johnny asked. 

“ Often; and sometimes when the condi- 
tions are just right, it is possible to make a 
little snow storm in the house.” 

“ Really?” 

“Really. I remember seeing one in a 
lecture-hall, one cold evening, when a win- 
dow was opened for ventilation; and at 
other times in our kitchen at home in very 
cold weather.” 

“Could we do it here?” 

“Possibly,” I replied; “but I am afraid 
it is not cold enough to-day. It will do no 
harm to try.” 

So we went down to the kitchen, which 
happened to be very warm and full of steam 
from a big boiler of clothes, for it was 
washing-day. 

“ We've come to make a little snow down 
here, Aunty, with your permission,” said I. 

“Go ‘long now!” replied good-natured 
Aunty. “Didn’t de good Lord make 
enough for ye las’ night?” 

“Quite enough, Aunty; but we want a 
little snow storm in the house.” 

“ S’pose you sweep it up den; dars muss 
enough on de flo’ now.” 

“Al right,” said Johnny, who was ready 
to shovel out the snow if need be. 

“You see how still and clear it is out- 
doors,” said I to Johnny. “Now watch the 
door as I open it a little.” 
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So saying, I opened the door quickly, and 
the cold air rushed in like a great white 
cloud. Johnny watched the cloud till it dis- 
appeared, then cried: 

“Where’s the snow?” 

“We didn’t get any; and I’m afraid the 
air is not cold enough outside or damp 
enough within to make any. Still,” I con- 
tinued, “we will try again, further from 
the stove.” 

We went to a window in the corner of 
the big kitchen farthest from the fire, and 
having rolled up the curtain to the very top, 
I made ready to drop the upper sash sud- 
denly. 

“Look sharp!” I said, as a wave of cloud 
burst into the room and rolled along the 
ceiling, spitting flakes of snow. 
re Spec’ dat blowed in from de ruf,” said 


unty. 
“No, it didn’t,” said Johnny. ‘“ The snow 
is perfectly still outside.” 

“Dat’s so,” assented Aunty. “ Jess lem 
me see dat once mo’.” 

Again I dropped the upper sash for a 
moment, and the inrushing cold air made a 
cloud along the ceiling, from which a few 
snow-flakes dropped into the warmer air 
and quickly disappeared. 

“Whar’ dat snow come from? S’pose 
you ’splain dat myst’ry to me!” said Aunty, 
half inclined to think there was magic in it. 

“Johnny can tell you,” said I, and I left 
him explaining to black Aunty how the 
snow got into her kitchen. 

Do you think you could have made it 
clear to her? 


_— 
—- 


THE SENSE OF SHAME. 


DO SEX CRUSADERS FORGET ITS IMPORTANCE? 


By F. W. FOERSTER. 


Lecturer on Ethics and Psychology, University 
of Zurich. 














HE work of the school in connection 
with the sex problem consists, it seems 
to me, far more in training the will than in 
a direct explanation of the facts of sex. 
There is certainly nothing to be said, how- 
ever, against preparatory work on botanical 
and zoological lines. It is so obvious that 
these subjects contain much admirably sug- 
gestive matter that I need not dwell on 
them. 

But I should like to protest emphatically 
against a direct explanation of the details 
of human sexuality before a class, declares 
the author, in “Marriage and the Sex 
Problem.” 

Those who favor such opinions have for- 
gotten that a sense of shame is the greatest 
protective force we have in the sphere of 
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sex. Wolfram von Eschenbach described 
it as “das feste Schloss um alle guten 
Sitten” (“the bulwark which protects all 
good customs”), and F. T. Vischer says: 
“Reticence is not hypocrisy; a people is 
doomed when it ceases to feel shame.” 

To-day, unfortunately, there is a very 
widespread view that a sense of shame is 
an obsolete survival of a past dark age, a 
thing derived from some ancient super- 
Stition as to the evil nature of the sex 
functions. 

I can recollect a doctor’s pamphlet in 
which he naively wonders why people do 
not talk just as freely about the sexual 
functions as about any other physical proc- 
esses. The atmosphere of secrecy which 
surrounds the sphere of sex seems to this 
author, and to numerous others, no more 
than a product of what they erroneously 
call the “doctrine of the sinfulness of the 
sex instinct,” and, without further consider- 
ation, the instinct of shame is dismissed as 
being a mere relic of an obsolete phi- 
losophy. This example illustrates, in a 
striking manner, how easily the suggestive 
power of abstract theories and fixed modes 
of thought can blind people to the most 
elementary facts of observation. It is an 
extraordinary thing that a doctor should 
fail to see the radical difference which 
exists between the sex functions and any 
other natural processes. The sexual organs 
are associated with sensations of excite- 
ment and pleasure, and, hence, are con- 
tinually threatening to absorb an undue 
share of imagination, anticipation and 
recollection. This mental preoccupation, 
which is directed not so much to the repro- 
ductive utility of the sex organs as to the 
pleasure which they promise the individual, 
is the greatest obstacle to the healthy de- 
velopment of sexual life. To prevent it 
must be a central object of all sexual educa- 
tion. When thoughts connected with sex 
secure a dominant position in the mental 
life of an individual, then there is grave 
danger that they may so tyrannize over the 
will as to render the individual unable to 
control his actions. 

By thus resisting intellectual curiosity a 
sense of shame exerts also another kind of 
protective influence; it restrains people from 
regarding a function which should be dedi- 
cated to the service of the race as a mere 
means of personal enjoyment. The great 
educators of the past have all been in- 
stinctively aware of this truth, and have 
strongly insisted on the importance of 
cultivating a sense of shame; they have 
realized that the chief task of sexual edu- 
cation is not to draw the attention to sex 
matters, but to distract it from them. They 
have understood that in making use of the 
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intellect to restrain sex instincts there was 
every danger of the intellect itself, through 
the excessive familiarization, being captured 
and employed in the service of the enemy. 
Their methods were therefore indirect. 
They believed it best to develop religious 
thoughts which should have the effect of 
raising the individual not only above sen- 
suality, but above the whole sphere of the 
material universe. By means of ennobling 
truths, examples and symbols they aimed at 
keeping the individual constantly in touch 
with a higher life. 

On the basis of such consideration as the 

above I find myself compelled to protest 
emphatically and on principle against every 
kind of direct sexual instruction in the 
school, and, in fact, against any too detailed 
enlightenment of the young with regard to 
sexual matters. 
‘ It is no doubt useful to give some general 
information about the propagation of plants 
and animals, but I do not believe in a com- 
plete course of instruction full of unneces- 
sary details, such as was proposed at the 
Mannheim Congress for Sexual Education. 
Sex specialists have lately been taking a 
great deal of interest in the problem of 
sexual education, and they are unfortunately 
responsible for introducing a serious error 
into the present-day treatment of the sub- 
ject—namely, the view that detailed bio- 
logical and physiological knowledge is 
necessary for ethical and hygienic conduct. 
Such knowledge may well be left for pri- 
vate acquisition at a later age. As material 
for a class of young people it is unsuitable. 
It only tends to arouse curiosity and in- 
terest in sexual matters, and prompts 
further inquiry into everything that has not 
been revealed. 

The teacher can do most good by en- 
couraging the development of character and 
will power in the most thorough and prac- 
tical manner possible and by basing all -his 
work upon a great view of life as a whole. 
This will exert a better protective influence 
than all the biological information that ever 
was given, and will be more effective than 
any direct instruction. 

In the case of boys leaving school such 
an appeal to a higher view of life is much 
better than explanations going into all sorts 
of disgusting particulars. The argument 
from the danger of sexual vices is not the 
best, because each individual is sure to hope 
that through special care, chance or other 
circumstances he, at any rate, may escape. 
The whole matter should be raised to a 
higher plane of thought. 

For use in our schools we have a large 
quantity of literature containing biological 
matter bearing upon sex; I do not know of 
any which deals with the suppression of 
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obscene conversation, pictures, etc., in the 
middle and upper classes of our higher 
schools. It is just here that such private 
influence as I have above indicated is most 
useful. 

The necessity of combating this sort of 
thing provides an opportunity for ap- 
proaching the subject of sex without going 
into it in the presence of a whole class. I 
would make a special point of the social 
duty. I should encourage the best pupils 
to realize their power for good over the 
others, and appeal to them to save the 
weaker members of the class from the 
dangers of impure speech, etc. At the 
same time the importance of purity of word 
and thought for personal health should be 
explained. 

Recent years have seen a remarkable 
diminution in the sense of shame. It no 
longer plays the part it once did in the 
education of the young. The consensus of 
centuries of opinion in favor of cultivating 
this protective factor is to-day being 
ignored. This is due to the disastrous 
belief of the modern man that all true 
wisdom began with him; whereas, in truth, 
it is precisely in modern times that vague 
and abstract ideas have taken the place of a 
sane and balanced understanding of the 
actual truths about life. Personally, I have 
not the slightest doubt that a highly de- 
veloped sense of. shame protects young 
people far better than the best instruction, 
and better counteracts any knowledge they 
may obtain from impure sources. It should 
never be forgotten that the protection which 
our sexual natures most need is not pro- 
tection from outward influences, but from 
our own thoughts. Such protection can be 
secured only by a properly cultivated sense 
of shame. 

The sense of shame is a health-preserving 
instinct. Its function is to draw a veil of 
unconsciousness over the deepest mystery 
of life and preserve it from too-anxious 
thought. Nietzsche has very wisely drawn 
our attention to the profound truth illus- 
trated by the old legend of Eros, who, in 
spite of being forbidden to do so, insisted 
upon turning the light of his torch upon 
Psyche; namely, that the bright light of in- 
tellectual reflection can do terrible damage 
in certain regions of the inner life. 

There was certainly much justification in 
a reaction against false prudery, a prudery 
itself derived from unwholesome reflection 
and not from deep and pure instinct. 
To-day, however, this reaction has shot far 
beyond the mark. It has been forgotten 
that a far more wholesome instinct lies be- 
hind the ancient — with regard to 
sex matters than can be found in_the 
shamelessness of modern life. This 
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modesty has stood for centuries as a barrier 
between the hidden sources of life and 
strength and the destructive influences of 
reflection and the danger of an overexcita- 
tion of sexual feeling by the imagination. 

By the time the sexual overexcitability 
and degeneration of our time has reached 
a further stage of development, people will, 
perhaps, have gradually learned that it is 
excessively dangerous to fill the soul with 
images of sex processes. It is as great a 
danger for the Eros as it is for the Psyche. 
People will have again to learn the true 
necessity and value of that protective in- 
stinct of the unconscious life which we 
call the sense of shame. 

My remarks must not, however, be mis- 
understood in the sense that I stand in op- 
position to all instruction in sexual matters 
for the young. I believe, however, in the 
greatest possible moderation and diffidence 
in this respect, in an avoidance of all un- 
necessary detail, and in the invaluable im- 
portance of a sense of shame. My attitude 
is determined very largely by a consider- 
ation of the danger of dwelling too exclu- 
sively on the material side of sexual life; 
this leads to an overvaluation of the merely 
material and physiological aspect, as com- 
pared with the ethical and religious. Our 
most important task is to arouse those 
higher thoughts and feelings the function 
of which is to control, ennoble and preserve 
the physical side of sexual life. I am com- 
pelled to regard it as a serious evil that so 
much explanatory literature, entering into 
all kinds of unnecessary and often disgust- 
ing particulars, is to-day being widely 
circulated among the young. A book has 
recently been published especially for young 
girls which I may take as a glaring example 
of the worst type of modern sexual peda- 
gogical literature; incredible though it may 
seem, it enters into explanations of some of 
the worst aspects of sexual perversion. 

By way of conclusion, I may utter a word 
of warning against a too early explanation 
of sexual matters. Especially in the case 
of the modern child this may lead to prema- 
ture development. The dangers of impure 
knowledge being acquired unknown to the 
parents are best met by a careful all-round 
education, by an intimate relationship be- 
tween parents and children, and by the cul- 
tivation of the sense of shame. Children 
brought up earnestly and with love are 
easily persuaded not to pay attention to any 
corrupting talk. The more intimate the 
connection between parent and child, the 
longer can explanations be postponed with- 
out fear of knowledge being acquired 
through undesirable channels.—Philadel- 
phia Lees: 





ILLITERACY AND COUNTRY 
SCHOOL. 





F is not immigration, but the lack of edu- 
cational opportunities in rural districts, 
that is chiefly responsible for the relatively 
high rate of illiteracy in the United States, 
according to a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education. The rate of rural illiteracy is 
twice the town rate, despite the fact that 
approximately three-fourths of the immi- 
grants are in the cities. Still more signifi- 
cant is a comparison between children born 
in this country of foreign parents with 
those born of native parents. “The 
illiteracy among native-born children of 
native parentage is more than three times 
as great as among native children of 
foreign parentage,” says Mr. Monahan, 
“largely on account of the lack of oppor- 
tunities for education in rural America.” 
The bulletin is of special value at this time 
because it is a brief, clear, non-sensational 
statement of the rural-school problem. It 
does not attempt to gloss over unpleasant 
facts. It gives full recognition to the posi- 
tive advance that has been made in many 
rural districts, and to improvements now 
under way, but in general finds conditions 
far from satisfactory. 

Among other things, the bulletin reports 
226,000 one-teacher school houses in the 
United States, of which 5,000 are log build- 
ings still in active use. Although more 
than 60 per cent. of the children in the 
United States are enrolled in country 
schools, the rural aggregate attendance is 
only 51 per cent. The school buildings and 
grounds in most country districts are in a 
condition that is only approached by 
“homes of the most shiftless residents of 
the district,” and the average teaching in 
these one-teacher schools is of very low 
grade. 

The bulletin is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of good and bad rural schools, from 
the log schoolhouse to the consolidated 
school; right and wrong heating in a 
country school; a canning factory and 
school garden connected with a Louisiana 
school; and a map showing the system of 
local school supervision as it prevails in the 
several States. The purpose of the map is 
to show how real the need is for the kind 
of business-like supervision of the country 
schools that has led to such efficient results 
in the city. 

With the help of recent appropriations 
made by Congress the Bureau of Educa- 
tion has undertaken to make a careful study 
of the needs of the rural schools, and the 
bulletin just issued is one of the first 
definite results of the work. “It is in no 
way either complete or exhaustive,” says 
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Commissioner Claxton, “but it is the best 
possible under the circumstances and with 
the facilities now at our disposal. Incom- 
plete as it is, this bulletin makes a very 
valuable contribution to a clear understand- 
ing of the rural schools as they actually 
are. 





GIVE YOUR CHILDREN TRADES. 





INCE the method of apprenticing chil- 
dren and binding them by “ inden- 
tures ” to the service of masters for a given 
length of time has ceased to be the custom, 
we seldom hear of servitude without com- 
pensation. The idea of becoming an ap- 
prentice has lost the terrors, to the boy, 
that it formerly possessed. It is well it is 
so; for in many cases, under the former 
regime, the privileges of the master and 
mistress gave rise to serious abuses. It was 
generally stipulated that the boy should 
receive a certain amount of schooling, and 
at 21 years of age two suits of clothes, and 
sometimes a small sum of money was added. 
This was in most cases the sole compensa- 
tion for the unremitting toil of eight or ten 
years, with only meagre food and scant 
clothing during the time; and, unless the 
master taught the boy a specific trade by 
which he could make his work an immedi- 
ate source of income, he was set adrift at 
that age with his hands only with which to 
carve his fortune. No education that could 
help him; no knowledge of the world out- 
side of the neighborhood in which he had 
lived; no home training, except the stern 
discipline of his master’s family, in which 
he was too often a servant instead of a 
companion of the children; yet we could 
name many of our most respected and suc- 
cessful men that were subjected to just 
such training, showing that the right kind 
of material will eventually come to the sur- 
face and make itself felt. 

This course of treatment was much the 
same with girls—oftener with exceptions 
than in the case of boys. Within the recol- 
lection of the writer, to “bind out” a girl 
was to take her out of the pale of respect- 
ability at once; and unless she “ fell into 
good hands” and became an adopted child, 
her life was one but little removed from 
slavery. 

Happily, the progress of events has de- 
veloped ways and means whereby a man 
who wishes to have his children taught any 
of the industrial arts can place them in situ- 
ations where they will not be subjected to 
abject servitude. 

We would urge all parents to bring up 
their children in such a way that they can 
maintain themselves by remunerative labor. 
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The time has arrived when it is just as 
necessary for girls to learn some regular 


employment as it is for boys. Marriage © 


has ceased to be the “chief aim” in the 
minds of sensible girls. Matrimony is not 
a haven where rest from labor is found, but 
a condition where every faculty of mind 
and energy of character are necessary to 
build up a happy and successful household. 

To marry “ to be supported,” as the phrase 
goes, is a very unworthy motive. Every 
woman should learn some business by which 
she can earn a support independent of her 
husband, should circumstances require it. 
The avenues to remunerative work for 
women are constantly widening, and the 
approach to the same wages for the same 
services rendered by men is slow but sure, 
and blamable are those parents who do not 
give their girls the means of controlling in 
a measure their circumstances by a well- 
defined occupation. We have at this mo- 
ment, in our mind’s eye, a young woman, 
a graduate of a popular seminary, who was 
left a few years ago, by the death of her 
husband, with a fine farm, with but little 
money, a few miles from a large city. 
With occasional advice from her father, 
she has carried on her farming operations 
successfully, laying up a small surplus 
every year, hiring a foreman, to whom she 
gives good wages and a share of the re- 
sponsibility. During this time she has pur- 
sued her musical studies, that were taid 
aside at her marriage, and is educating her 
three children till they are old enough to 
go away from home. Another striking ex- 
ample of the superiority of intelligent 
power over the merely physical. 

Where a number of boys cluster around 
the farmer’s fireside, it becomes a question 
of some import, What calling is best for 
them to pursue? It is seldom that more 
than one out of three boys is content to 
stay on the farm. It should first be ascer- 
tained what each one is apparently best 
fitted for. A child that early develops a 
tact of handling and taste for using tools 
should be taught some trade. The me- 
chanic arts are never crowded. And if a 
boy decide to be a farmer, the value of a 
year’s time spent in learning to use various 
tools will come back to him with profit. It 
is better for children to have money ex- 
pended on preparing them to earn their 
own living, than to keep them hampered 
and ignorant in youth, that you may lay up 
money to leave them at your death. One 
hundred dollars judiciously expended for a 
boy at 16, will do him more good than $500 
left him at 21. 

In Germany, according to the report of 
the Commissioner of Education, in 1870 
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there were 144 local societies, which main- 
tained 144 industrial schools and 13 infant 
schools. In these industrial schools 5,766 
children were taught. There are two win- 
ter industrial schools in which 72 boys and 
218 girls are instructed in various employ- 
ments. 

In 1872 there was appropriated to these 
industrial schools in Saxony 22,000 thalers. 
They have schools where the manufacture 
of toys is taught, weaving schools, schools 
of embroidering, straw-plaiting, spinning, 
navigation, drawing, etc. 

In Berlin a school has been started for 
the instruction of girls for children’s 
nurses. If such instruction could be given 
in some of our own institutions, it would be 
a step towards supplying one of the im- 
perative needs of the times. 

In Germany, we are told that when a 
young man wants to marry, he must show 
to the proper authorities that he has been 
educated to a certain point, and must pro- 
duce a certificate that he has some trade or 
calling whereby he can support a family. 
Could we borrow a hint and make a some- 
what similar provision, the numbers of our 
miserably poor might be materially lessened. 

We hope yet to see industrial schools 
established in this country on some plan 
that will enable people of moderate means 
to give their children trades that will be a 
resource in time of need. Formerly sewing 
was taught in the common schools of New 
England, and we are free to confess there 
were then more really good seamstresses 
than at the present day; but as the demand 

-for more studies came in, the sewing was 
voted out. It is now going back. 


———————___—_ 


THE CHEAP TEACHER. 

[* his excellent essay on “ Educational 
Unrest ” in the collection recently pub- 
lished under the title, “ American Patriot- 
ism,” Professor Munsterberg, in touching 
upon the difficulty of securing the highest 
class of men as teachers in the universities, 
points out that the drawing power of a 
career depends upon the very highest re- 
wards attainable in it, and not upon the 
average. The most productive type of 
men, he thinks, would be more readily 
drawn into university life if prizes similar 
to those which the great lawyers or cap- 
tains of industry may gain could be held 
out. The answer to that is that college 
and university, as it is, have difficulty in 
making the two ends meet. But in his view 
a grave mistake is made in the overmanning 
of the staff, instead of emphasizing its 
quality. He declares that all American in- 
Stitutions of learning are overmanned. 
The day is sure to come when they will 
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recognize that less would be more; and that 
they would be greater with fewer men of a 
more dominating quality. A university, of 
course, is not a department store, nor yet a 
sugar house. It requires chiefs of di- 
visions, but not an army of salesmen, clerks 
and floor walkers. The universities could 
slowly reduce their faculties to one third, 
and add to the salaries of that third the 
amount saved. By the services of such 
men as deserved the threefold salary, public 
education must be highly benefited. The 
German universities except ten first-class 
men to cover the ground of 50 in this 
country. But those ten are intellectual 
leaders who show the way, leaving the stu- 
dents to follow their lead. There is not the 
slightest need for virtually the same course 
being offered every year and for everything 
worth studying yn offered in lecture 
form. 

The schools cannot fulfil their mission if 
the teaching positions are, so to speak, filled 
by the lowest bidders. A cheap school 
teacher ultimately means a cheap nation; 
and devotion will not take the place of 
capacity. 

At present the model of the American 
university has been sought in Germany. 
Now a manifest opposition is felt. A 
group of Western universities claims that 
German science is too abstract, too remote 
from practical interests, and that in a de- 
mocracy the only scholarship to be en- 
couraged is that which serves the practical 
needs of the masses. Others, who do not 
claim that German science is useless, de- 
clare it to be formless. They prefer French 
scholarship for its polish, brilliancy and 
clearness. Trustees cannot appoint pro- 
fessors as they would hired clerks. Most 
uninformed trustees lean on the president, 
in whom authority becomes centered, and 
can be tolerable to a faculty only if it is 
exerted with wisdom and respect for the 
work of the scholar. Where the president 
cares more for bigness, and spectacular 
growth, and personal policy, dissatisfaction 
follows and the moral energy of the faculty 
fails. The university is then managed like 
a commercial company—with loss to the 
nation of internal values. The present 
tendency is to give professors a certain 
share in the appointment of their colleagues. 
But this has its disadvantages, as it 
threatens to introduce log-rolling and 
nepotism and factional fights into the 
faculty. 

Mr. Munsterberg’s important essay re- 
views the question with the author’s usual 
clearness and experienced knowledge. 
Bound with it, and giving its title to the 
volume, is “American Patriotism,” and 
other social studies, all of which are written 
in the Harvard professor’s best vein. 


* SEB. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


T the triennial convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of America, 
recently held in New York at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, the subject of the 
moral and religious education of the young 
was under earnest discussion. Bishop 
Gailor, of Tennessee, made an address on 
the “Recognition given to Christianity in the 
Liberal Education of To-day” and Bishop 
Greer, of New York, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Does the Instruction in Our Sunday 
Schools and in Our Theological Seminaries 
Meet the Needs of the Church?” 

Bishop Gailor discussed the lack of re- 
ligious or moral instruction in the public 
schools of the country. While the belief is 
general, he said, that the Sunday schools 
should supplement the mental training given 
in the secular schools, figures compiled a 
few years ago showed that out of 817,000 
school children in New York only 194,000 
attended Sunday school. The greatest 
hope for religious education, to his mind, 
appeared to be in the religious institutions, 
schools and colleges, though this was not to 
be understood as a desire to encourage de- 
nominationalism. . “ The first duty of public 
school education is to train and qualify 
children to perform the duties of American 
citizenship,” said he. “ How, I ask, can this 
possibly be done without giving some atten- 
tion and instruction to the moral side of 
character?” 

A notable address was made by George 
Wharton Pepper, of Philadelphia, an ex- 
president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the main emphasis of which was 
laid on the peculiar fitness of the Church 
for educational work. He said: There are 
two theories respecting a contribution to 
the religious education of the young. One 
theory conceives of religious education as 
a department of the broader subject of 
education—an optional supplement to secu- 
lar education. This view leads us to focus 
attention upon the Sunday school as a sup- 
plement to the day school and to rely upon 
formulated systems of lessons for the guid- 
ance and control of teachers. The other 
theory is that there is no such a thing as 
religious or secular education, but that 
education is a unitary process, and that if 
you omit to develop a man’s religious facul- 
ties you not only dwarf religion but make 
a mess of the whole business of education. 

Our board of religious education stands 
strongly for the second theory. Without a 
trained religious sense, a man cannot make 
the best use of opportunities for secular 
development. Thoroughness is the prime 
factor in an educational system; but thor- 
oughness is not an intellectual but a moral 
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quality. Our greatest educational difficulty 
in the colleges to-day is not the elective 
system, but an irreligious and irresponsible 
use of the power of choice. 

My second thought is that upon this 
Church rests a peculiar responsibility to 
present to America a complete educational 
conception. The public schools cannot do 
it. The great universities cannot do it. 
Their educational policy is neither thorough 
nor coherent. 

Our board proclaims the Church as a 
great teaching body. What the board 
wants is not systems, but men—not litera- 
ture, but leaders. With all our faults we 
have this great heritage, namely, a Church 
that is inclusive of all permanent and vital 
apprehensions of religious truth. Our 
glory is our comprehensiveness, I call upon 
you to support the board, to trust its mem- 
bers, to be patient with them in the experi- 
mental period, to offer your prayers for 
their guidance. 

My appeal is not made for the sake of 
the Church or in the interest of ecclesias- 
tical self preservation. It is an appeal to 
use our power and our privilege for the 
good of American education, for the wel- 
fare of our fellow citizens and as an act of 
patriotism toward our beloved Fatherland. 





“AT FINAL PARTING.” 


= last poem Joaquin Miller wrote was 
composed by him last Friday morn- 
ing, after he knew that death was near. 

“This is my last message to the world,” 
he told his wife, to whom he gave the 
pieces of paper on which he had laboriously 
penciled the following lines, entitled “At 
Final Parting”: 


Could I but teach man to believe, 
Could I but make small men to grow 
To break frail spider webs that weave 
About their thews and bind them low; 
Could I but sing one song and lay 
Grim doubt; I then could go my way 
In tranquil silence, glad, serene, 
And satisfied, from off the scene. 
But, ah, this disbelief, this doubt, 
This doubt of God, this doubt of good, 
The damned spot that will not out. 


Wouldst learn to know one little flower, 
Its perfume, perfect form and hue? 

Yea, wouldst thou have one perfect hour 
Of all the years that come to you? 

Then grow as God hath planted, grow 


A lordly oak or daisy low, 

As He hath set His garden; be 

Just what thou art, or grass or tree, 

Thy treasures up in Heaven laid 
Await thy sure ascending soul; 

Life after life—be not afraid. 
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BLIND BERNARD SHAW. 


N writing to a London newspaper in 
attempted rebuttal of clerical criticism, 
Bernard Shaw, the eccentric playwright, 
says: “I really cannot see how any man can 
allege that Christianity has gained an inch 
since the Crucifixion.” He is a dealer in 
paradoxes and heterodoxy, says an editorial 
writer in The Ledger, whose pastime it is 
to couch a lance against sober conventions 
and received opinions. He delights in 
shocking his readers. He has written a few 
things that are sincere and brave and worth 
remembering ; he has written and said many 
things that are foolish, plainly in order to 
get himself talked about and to sell his 
books. His public and private demeanor, 
has often been that of the mountebank, who 
relies upon ad captandum devices to collect 
an audience for his buffoonery and create 
a potential market for his wares. 

Mr. Shaw cites the homage paid to war- 
riors, the fighting in Tripoli, Morocco and 
the Balkans, the extension of compulsory 
military service, the use of the submarine 
and the aeroplane in warfare as proofs of 
the supremacy of the pagan cult of Mars 
over the Christian religion. He offers. the 
fact that mixed general workhouses have 
not been abolished in England as typical 
evidence of the inadequacy of the efforts 
of the churches and the church-goers since 
the time of the Apostles. He evidently ad- 
heres to the fallacy that the history of the 
world is written in its wars. He surveys 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the 
battle of Hastings, the Crusades, the burn- 
ing of Jeanne d’Arc, the feuds of York 
and Lancaster, the St. Bartholomew mas- 
sacre, the Spanish armada, the Napoleonic 
wars, the Revolution, the hostilities between 
France and Germany or between China and 
Japan, and our own Civil War, and, appar- 
ently, he can see nothing else. He is pur- 
blind to discern the quiet and hidden leaven- 
ing processes of social evolution, having 
for their chief inspiration the principles of 
altruism and of self-sacrifice as they are 
taught by sincere and true practitioners of 
religion. Ideals and intellectual triumphs 
are not so spectacular as military cam- 
paigns; the sedentary labor of the scholar 
or the humanitarian is unheralded and it 
has no sanguinary aftermath by which to be 
remembered. But is it to be forgotten that 
in pagan times the insane were beaten, the 
poor who were sick had no physician, the 
prisoner was allowed to rot or stifle in his 
gaol, the weaklings were generally crowded 
to the wall or directly put to death, none 
took thought for the schooling of the igno- 
rant, most women were slaves, might made 
right and all laws were flouted that stood in 
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the light of a tyrant’s passionate behest? 
Whereas, today—with all our imperfections 
—the spirit of the Golden Rule guides the 
conduct of millions, there are innumerable 
institutions that minister to human need, 
the railway and the telegraph are enlighten- 
ing auxiliaries of missionaries who lay down 
their lives in fields of endeavor at home 
and abroad not for the sake of the stipend 
but for the good that they can do. Our 
colleges and schools, our hospitals and 
asylums, our benevolent organizations and 
our philanthropic institutions owe their 
foundation to men who were God-fearing 
and devout, whose lives exemplified the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. To 
balance the number of those who have been 
in battle with the number of men whom 
religion has converted from heathen prac- 
tices is not a true and fair comparison; the 
effect of religion is to be measured rather 
by the general diffusion of education, the 
improvement of manners and morals, the 
amiable influences of the arts and sciences 
of civilization, which are steadily and surely 
leading the world and those that dwell 
therein out of darkness into light. 





THE “JOB HIGHER UP.” 





5 ie good work goes on, and thousands 
of working men and boys in Phila- 
delphia, who for lack of education have 
been forced to drag out a mere existence, 
will have an opportunity of equipping them- 
selves for the “job higher up.” A col- 
legiate education, which in many cases may 
lead to the acquiring of degrees, is to be 
laid before the door of every employed man 
or boy who wants it. This step forward in 
matters educational will be taken as the 
result of an agreement between Central 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
Philadelphia, and State College, reached 
after numerous conferences between Prof. 
J. A. Moyer, of State College, and M. O. 
Easton, executive secretary of Central 
Branch. 

The first studies to be taken up will be 
the higher branches of mechanical and sci- 
entific work. Men will be trained to earn 
more than a living wage and to reach goals 
that have been blocked in the past by low 
salaries and lack of opportunity. Already 
a score or more big manufacturing estab- 
lishments have expressed eagerness to see 
the courses started, and have promised to 
set aside rooms in their shops for educa- 
tional purposes. A number have volun- 
teered to give the men time off to study. 

Professor Moyer will have charge of the 
participation of State College in the plan; 
Mr. Easton, with the heads of the educa- 
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tional department at Central Young Men’s 
Christian Association, will have direction 
over the workings of the system in Phila- 
delphia. 

The education will be received in exten- 
sion classes. The idea of the extension 
class was brought into national prominence 
by the work of the State University of 
Wisconsin. In Wisconsin the plan origi- 
nated in a desire to have the university 
serve citizens in city, town and State; to 
enlist modern educational facilities in the 
work of advancing good and efficient gov- 
ernment. 

In this State State College, through the 
aid of the Legislature, will soon enter defi- 
nitely upon a systematic campaign of ex- 
tension industrial education. The State 
College will sent an expert to Philadelphia 
who will advise and confer with Mr. Easton 
in the matter of properly and successfully 
instituting the new educational campaign. 

Mr. Easton states the need for the new 
extension idea as follows: Every employed 
man knows he needs a certain training for 
the job higher up. Every executive 
realizes that his most serious problem is the 
inefficiency of employes. Every school 
man regrets that 95 per cent. of the chil- 
dren drop out of school before they are 
adequately equipped for life. Because of 
these conditions it is the object of the new 
plan to unite the theory of the teacher with 
the practice of the shop, to combine phys- 
ical work with mental exertion. 

The forming of an extension class will 
be simplicity itself. Here is the way Mr. 
Easton presents the method of forming a 
study group: Talk over the plan, selecting 
the course or courses desired. Prepare a 
list of names indicating present work and 
earlier training of men who are interested 
in certain courses. Select a class leader— 
not a teacher—and send for a Young Men’s 
Christian Association representative to 
come to see the group, or let the class 
leader go to see Leeds Clarkson or Mr. 
Buckalew, at the Central Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Arrangements may 
then be made for “obtaining a room in your 
shop or near your home.” In that room, 
selected by the class, the teaching will be 
conducted. 

Thus the plan is flexible to suit the con- 
ditions of each class. Twenty lessons will 
comprise a series. One lesson sheet, with 
explanations, will be sent out each week in 
advance for home study. At the next 
session of the class that lesson will be dis- 
cussed by students and teacher. This 
teacher will be supplied by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The men and 
boys of the class may indicate their choice 
for teacher. He will meet his group weekly 
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at a time and place to be agreed upon. 
These extension students, who have the ad- 
ditional time required, may also enrol for 
one or more of the business, scientific and 
art courses, conducted at the Central 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

The extension courses will consist of 
shop arithmetic, shop sketching, the prin- 
ciples and practice of plumbing, systems of 
plumbing, designing and laying out of 
plumbing systems, heating and ventilation, 
house-heating, strength of materials, prac- 
tical electricity, electric wiring, electric 
traction, refrigeration and any _ special 
courses which may be demanded. 


—— 
~~ 


IRRIGATING MESOPOTAMIA. 





WHAT romance, what tragic events have 
been staged in this remote nook of the 
world. Scores of giants in history have 
passed this way since the episode of Eve 
and the serpent. Cyrus, Tamerlane, Ghen- 
giz Kahn, Alexander, Herodotus, Marco 
Polo, all famous in the annals of the East, 
have invaded this Garden of Eden. Just 
to the north ran the old wall of the Medes, 
Farther up the Tigris basin stands ancient 
Nineveh, where Layard and others un- 
earthed so many wonders, and whence came 
the famous cuneiform tablets, confirming 
the Bible story of creation, the fall of man 
and the flood. Northeast of Eden lies 
ruined Opis, once the world’s center of 
wealth, and the site of the great dam which 
irrigated all Mesopotamia. And when the 
invading hordes destroyed this dam, all 
canals ran dry, crops withered, the famish- 
ing people perished or fled to the hills, and 
the ruin of Babylonia began. 

It is to restore this lost fertility, says 
the Christian Herald, to give back a rich 
productive Garden of Eden to modern man 
and a land-hungry world that one of the 
greatest irrigation schemes ever planned is 
now being carried out here in Mesopotamia. 
Millions of acres of rich land, idle for ages, 
highly adapted for cotton growing, grain 
and fruit, are to be reclaimed. Sir John 
Jackson and Sir William Willcocks—it was 
the latter who built the great Nile dam at 
Assuan and won fame in Egypt—have been 
engaged by the Turkish government to 
direct this important work. Nearly $100,- 
000,000 is required to complete this giant 
enterprise, which is already well under way. 
Willcocks says the ancients were scientific 
irrigators, and that all he has to do is to 
clean out many of their old canals and 
ditches, which will answer perfectly for 
use in his new system. At the British engi- 
neer’s camp below Mussayeb I saw 4,000 
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Arab workmen busily digging a new channel 

for the Euphrates. A concrete mixing ma- 
chine from Chicago and tons of American 
interlocking steel piles are being used to 
build a great dam in the bottom of this 
false channel. 

Already the price of land in the Garden 
of Eden, and as far away as Bagdad and 
Amarah, has risen on account of the prog- 
ress of this reclamation work. The Arab, 
under foreign guidance, makes a good 
laborer. It was only when the British in- 
troduced a steam engine—the first ever seen 
in Eden—that a few of the Bedouins be- 
came nervous. Desert sheiks came from 
miles around to see the strange “smoke 
horse with fire in it.” 


-_ 
> 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ CONVENTION 
AT MILLERSVILLE. 








She twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Lancaster County Directors’ As- 
sociation was held November 2oth, as usual, 
in the auditorium of the Millersville State 
Normal School. Many of the directors 
were accompanied by members of their fam- 
lies, as it was a delightful day in the Indian 
Summer. President J. Aldus Herr called 
the convention to order at 9:30 a. m. The 
devotional exercises were conducted by 
Prof. G. W. Hull, of the Millersville faculty, 
who read a portion of the 19th Psalm, and 
made the invocation. The Directors were 
formally welcomed by Prof. Harbold, of the 
school faculty. The high school chorus of 
West Lampeter Township furnished the 
music. The address of President Herr was 
upon “Some Needed Changes in the Rural 
Schools,” in which he said: 

Since the esiablishment of the Pennsyl- 
vania free school system nearly eighty years 
ago, much good has been accomplished 
along the line of rural education. It can 
not be contradicted that on the whole it has 
been successful. But we must still ask, “Is 
the present system of education meeting the 
needs of the rural population?” and I feel 
free to say that it is not. Were the needs 
of a community forty years ago the same as 
the needs of to-day? Certainly not. Then 
why continue virtually along the same lines 
of instruction as formerly? Few changes 
have been made since I began to attend 
school, more than forty years ago, with the 
exception of adding to the course of study, 
which is entirely too long and burdensome 
at the present time in our primary schools. 
I am afraid, fellow-Directors, that we are 
inclined to look upon the primary school 
with too much indifference, forgetting that 
with exception of the home training this is 
where the foundation of a child’s education 
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is laid. The fundamentals of a practical 
education are to learn to read, spell, figure 
and write successfully. All four are equally 
useful to humanity in all callings in life. 
Sufficient time is not given to these im- 
portant branches, and the great majority 
of pupils are not thorough enough in them. 
Most of our pupils do not read well, and a 
very large number show little skill in pen- 
manship. The former is often the fault of 
the teacher, or rather, the school where he 
or she received their education previous to 
teaching. Few pupils read distinctly and 
with expression. Regarding penmanship, 
many of our primary schools have nearly 
discarded the practice of writing in copy 
books, some of them doing so probably 
twice a week. This is certainly a great mis- 
take. The universal use of writing tablets 
in our schools is the cause of much of this 
failure. In class work the pupil is hurried 
too much, which means careless writing—a 
habit which they form and which never 
leaves them. In visiting a school some time 
ago, in a spelling class of fifteen pupils the 
teacher gave them less than two words each 
to spell. Then the class was dismissed. 
Very little training for a foundation along 
this line! Is it right? Is it just to the 
pupils? Whose fault is it, and what is the 
remedy? The arithmetic of our schools is 
not what it should be. In teaching pupils 
but a few everyday problems along practical 
life they fail to grasp the situation as they 
should or to learn what they are to do and 
how to do it. Yet they have gone through 
their mental and written arithmetic a num- 
ber of times. We adhere too closely to the 
text-books and come into contact too little 
with the concrete subject. I really believe 
that two-thirds of the school period should, 
in the primary schools, be given to these 
four fundamental branches. Education is 
only practical in so far as it is beneficial in 
aiding one to secure a livelihood. If it does 
not do this it is a failure to a very great 
extent. 

Another delicate question is that of teach- 
ers. There is not enough distinction made 
between the medium and the first-class 
teacher, both of them receiving the same 
salary and one doing work twice as efficient 
as the other. How can we retain this effi- 
cient teacher? There is but one way, and 
that is pay what his or her services are 
worth. The time has come when things 
must be taken at their real value, and 
equally so in the salaries of teachers. The 
average laborer in our county to-day re- 
ceives more for his services than the aver- 
age teacher. The former has gained what 
efficiency he has through the hard school of 
experience, and the teacher partially through 
experience and attending educational insti- 
tutions. 
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Where is the fault and what is the rem- 
edy? Here is a question for professors of 
institutions in training teachers to ponder. 
We have on one side the day laborer with- 
out any scientific training whatever; on the 
other a person after taking a four-years’ 
course, and graduating, both apparently re- 
ceiving the same salary for their services. 
The one should be more efficient along the 
lines of his or her specific calling than the 
other, and should be paid accordingly. 

The day of the little red school house is 
doomed to pass into history. Cities have 
grown in leaps and bounds, and in many 
instances the country has stood still. It is 
now time for the tide to turn. We should 
consolidate and centralize our schools wher- 
ever practical. All changes meet with oppo- 
sition, and it is just and wise to be con- 
servative in doing things that will affect so 
many people. But it is useless to try to 
halt or retard the general march of progress. 
In some respects the Western States have 
made advancement along educational lines 
that it would be well for us to regard. We 
must follow in their wake or fall to the 
rear. Why, then, should Lancaster county 
not be up and doing? We have the popu- 
lation, we certainly have the financial stand- 
ing, and should devote more of our time and 
wealth to developing the more practical side 
of education. To do this we must consoli- 
date our schools and supply them with in- 
structors and equipment applicable to the 
time and to their needs. What would you 
think of the farmer who to-day would cut 
his grain with a cradle or a smith who 
would turn his horseshoes by hand? Both 
have fulfilled their time of usefulness. 

One of the great difficulties of the rural 
schools to-day is that the teacher and the 
school have been separated from the affairs 
with which the school children live. The 
change between the child’s vocation and 
school life is too great. One cannot be ex- 
pected to have as much interest felt in sub- 
jects that do not appeal to the child as those 
they are naturally fond of. Then why try 
to make a square plug fit a round hole? It 
was my pleasure a year ago to visit the 
colored school at Tuskegee, Alabama, where 
Booker Washington is doing so much for 
his race. There in the large dormitory 
standing in the center of 1,800 colored stu- 
dents I noticed a motto on the wall. It 
read: “ We Learn by Doing.” Gentlemen, 
is that not one of the great secrets of prac- 
tical education, is it not a worthy motto 
for many of us to think well of and put to 
practice more than we do? It virtually leads 
to vocational training in our grammar and 
mote advanced schools. 

A child can be trained to think as well 
and as accurately along mechanical and agri- 
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cultural lines as any others less interesting. 
The ideal training for any child would be 
to add school work to the real work. But 
if either is to be omitted we prefer the 
practical to the theoretical. No boy or girl 
should leave school without ability to use 
the hands. Who is to be pitied so much as 
the able-bodied person, who, thrown on his 
own responsibilities, says: “I know not 
what to do?” To be candid, does not our 
present system of education leave many of 
the pupils when quitting school in this 
lamentable situation? Is a person lacking 
this ability well educated, though he has at 
his command the great languages and an- 
cient histories? All are as nothing unless 
they can be put to practical use. 

By centralizing and consolidating our 
rural schools we could do more efficient 
work. This has been proven beyond a 
doubt in half a dozen States by practical 
experience. The most advisable thing to do 
in many districts is to build a good, sub- 
stantial and well-equipped school; too fre- 
quently we do not build large enough, pay- 
ing for our mistakes in a few years. Dis- 
pose of the abandoned buildings, and devote 
your time and energy to the centralized and 
well-graded school. Convey the pupils to 
the school, of course under proper direc- 
tion and control. The pupil who lives 
within a reasonable distance of the school 
should not expect to be hauled by the dis- 
trict conveyance. The attendance would be 
more regular than when all the schools in 
the district were used. By this means the 
teacher could accomplish better work and 
could grade the pupils to a better advantage 
for both dull and bright pupils. The theory 
that dull or backward pupils should receive 
more attention than the more bright ones 
of the class is wrong. The idea that the 
more apt will take care of himself and does 
not need much assistance is not just. A 
more practical way, I believe, would be to 
classify the advanced pupils and give them 
all opportunity possible. Put the more back- 
ward ones in another class, have a speci- 
ally trained teacher and give them all that 
opportunity will afford. True, this will 
catise some purse strings to be opened very 
reluctantly, but advancement cannot be 
made without capital. 

“New occasions teach new duties,” and 
we should be prepared to meet them as 
necessity arises. Is there a nobler duty for 
us as patrons and directors of rural schools 
than to foster and develop the youthful 
mind of to-day so that its possessor may 
be the efficient and practical citizen of the 
future? 

Practical men and women who have 
watched the schools have long recognized 
the need of some form of vocational train- 
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ing that will equip the boys and girls so 
they may be adapted to some special pur- 
suit that will enable them to become wage- 
earners. Most of the children who leave 
school now do so without having any defi- 
nite aim in life. Education is training and 
developing for life’s duties. Knowing this 
to be so, the country school ought to con- 
cern itself with the things which later on 
will be most vitally connected with the 
every-day life of all the pupils. 

The question is how to make the schools 
useful as well as educational. It goes with- 
out saying that the first duty of the school 
is to educate and develop the child along the 
lines of the fundamental branches and in 
the development of character. But should 
their usefulness stop here? Most certainly 
not. 

The majority of pupils go out into life 
without any definite aim in view, and are 
buffeted about with little actual progress in 
life. This might be all right, if most of 
them were not compelled to earn their own 
living. But here is where the actual test of 
a practical education presents itself. There 
is hardly a periodical to-day that has not 
its articles on vocational school training. 
The school authorities of the larger cities, 
as well as the smaller and nearby towns, 
are seriously considering this vital subject. 
If they deem it a matter of so great im- 
portance is it not time that we, as patrons 
and directors of rural schools, should adopt 
this new and more practical system too in 
developing our country youth? Especially 
so when we in the country have nature on 
all sides to assist us. The green fields, the 
ripening grain, the rustling corn, the tree 
laden with its luscious fruit, the winding 
stream,—where is the country boy or girl 
that has not seen and enjoyed them all? 
Nature’s text-book, free and open to all who 
would find pleasure in them! 

A few words about the rural high schools. 
They have surely come to stay, unless we 
make the same mistakes as in the primary 
schools—that of overloading the course of 
study and crowding out the most useful. I 
quote a few lines from Dr. Claxton’s admir- 
able address, where he says: “ To-day the 
boys and girls should go to school for the 
purpose of coming out to do the things that 
are necessary in the community. The 
schools must be vocational. Whatever the 
community most needs, that the public 
schools must teach.” 

We welcome the time when these changes 
shall come, as come they must. To do this 
work successfully we must consolidate and 
centralize the rural schools; and so instruct 
and develop the youth that he can be an 
efficient and useful citizen in his community 
and in the world at large. 
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The report of the Teachers’ Conference 
Committee, read by Secretary J. H. Hibsh- 
man, was in the form of a series of reso- 
lutions, which urged that the Directors make 
obligatory teachers’ meetings at least once 
a month, and that the Directors furnish 
supplementary reading for the pupils. It 
was accepted. 

The general topic, “Subjects of Vital 
Concern to School Directors,” was next 
taken up. The phase, “Are the Directors 
Doing Their Duty With Reference to the 
Sanitary Conditions of the School Grounds ?” 
was discussed by Dr. W. G. Hess, of Dru- 
more. The speaker held that school sanita- 
tion has by no means been perfected, and 
the idea that what was good enough for 
our fathers is good enough for us is de- 
cidedly obsolete. Progress in sanitation 
must be made as rapidly and as perfectly as 
progress along educational lines. Some 
Directors are doing their duty in the matter 
of up-to-date sanitation, and others are not. 
In some instances public opinion has retired 
Directors who retarded progress in sanita- 
tion, and in this the people were abundantly 
justified. No Board to-day should counte- 
nance a common drinking cup, a roller 
towel, imperfect heating systems or out- 
buildings that are an actual disgrace. Even 
if modern sanitation increase the tax rate 
it must be regarded only as an investment, 
and not a burden. The modern teacher is 
aiding sanitation by keeping windows open, 
by oiling floors, by eliminating dust and in 
various other ways. The drinking water 
furnished the pupils in schools must be the 
purest sort possible, and this matter is one 
that is particularly the Directors’ business. 
Then, too, the Directors should inspect the 
schools under their care and insist on a 
thorough cleaning and disinfection at stated 
intervals. When Directors do this they 
will be accomplishing a great good to their 
community and their work will be finished 
when they place in the school a teacher that 
is the embodiment of health and sanitation 
as a living example to the little folks under 
him or her. The School Code is ineffective 
in demanding health certificates of teachers, 
for these are easily obtained through busi- 
ness or friendship. The Directors should 
go behind this and not accept teachers un- 
less they passed a physical examination 
before a local board of physicians. 

The second phase of the subject, “Do 
School Directors Devote Sufficient Time to 
their Duties as Directors?” was discussed 
by E. C. Bowers, of East Hempfield town- 
ship. From strictly a personal standpoint 
Mr. Bowers said that he would be com- 
pelled to answer in the negative. The public 
school as an institution, is second in im- 
portance only to the church and at no time 
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can a Director be too zealous in his duties. 
Directors must realize that they are the 
custodians of valuable lives and immeasur- 
ably valuable futures, and their duty is one 
of grave importance. Directors should be 
chosen from among the most intelligent and 
sympathetic men in any neighborhood. When 
chosen, their first great work begins in the 
selection of teachers, which must not be 
done indiscriminately but by careful weigh- 
ing and balancing. Then comes the matter 
of the careful selection of text-books, in 
itself another weighty duty, for the scholars 
need and demand only the best and such as 
will work for advancement. Again, do the 
Directors visit the schools as often as they 
should? Many do not and in this direction 
they are shirking another of the important 
duties of the Directors’ office. The Direct- 
ors should know the inside workings of the 
school, getting at the very life of the local 
educational institutions. Another duty of 
the Directors is being able to discriminate 
between the “wants” and actual “needs” 
of the school. And still another is to be 
able to intelligently encourage a teacher 
who is doing his or her best oftentimes 
under adverse circumstances, and the schol- 
ars who are looking forward to a definite 
place in actual life. In concluding the 
speaker held, half facetiously and half seri- 
ously, that the more useful the Director is 
to the community the shorter his member- 
ship in the Board will be, but, in face of 
this, all good Directors should do their duty 
as they see it. 

Following another selection by the West 
Lampeter chorus the last phase of the morn- 
ing’s subject was taken up in the question, 
“What are Some of the Weaknesses of the 
Rural Schools?” answered in part by A. R. 
Wissler, of Earl. Mr. Wissler held that 
school authorities ran work too fast as well 
as too slow, in the matter of correcting 
weaknesses in a school, which should be 
apparent to every Director. These weak- 
nesses are sO numerous and varied as to 
defy enumeration. The greatest should, 
however, be picked out and work begun 
upon them. If there is weakness in the 
teacher, in the matter of grading, the school 
building itself and sanitation, the quality 
and quantity of text-books, these must be 
taken up and considered. These, it will be 
found; are the basic weaknesses of any 
public school. The work of improvement 
must begin here. 

At the noon hour, as has been the stand- 
ing custom, the Directors and their friends 
were entertained at dinner by the authori- 
ties of the Normal School. 

The principal feature of the afternoon 
. session was the address of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor John M. Reynolds, who was born in 
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Lancaster county and taught at one time in 
Strasburg township. We take three or four 
paragraphs from this earnest address, as 
follows: 

“In the length of school term, Pennsyl- 
vania ranks only sixteenth among the states. 
It should stand higher in place in this edu- 
cational showing to correspond with the re- 
sources of the commonwealth. It looks 
very much as though our people have been 
too much engrossed with material things, 
and have neglected the most essential. 

“Our present school code is excellent, and 
if followed will place Pennsylvania in the 
lead. Our revenue is enormous and makes 
a great outlay possible. For its public 
schools the state has altogether appropri- 
ated $50,000,000, and its present school 
property valuation is $100,000,000. 

“Thus we see that we have spent much 
money, and to justify this great expenditure 
it is expedient that not only mental skill be 
taught, but the best principles of morality 
instilled into the pupils, for the modern life 
will test their characters. In the state of 
New York 12,000 college graduates are 
down and out at present through liquor and 
fast living. 

“ Educational progress is in keeping with 
and abreast of the needs of the day in Wis- 
consin, in the form of university extension 
work. The state of Pennsylvania is recog- 
nizing the need of the hour in preparing the 
children for life work in vocational training. 
This is the secret of keeping the boy on the 
farm. Conditions must be made favorable 
for him, and his training must be made to 
fit in with his environment.” 


_— 
—<o— 


“ SMOTHERERS ” 





HE name “smotherers” lends itself 
admirably to that class of educators 

who prey upon the ideas and enthusiasm of 
others. The “smotherers” do not always 
intend the injury they inflict; but their 
thoughtlessness does not save them from 
our classification. The “ greater-than- 
thou” and “know-it-all” air which they 
use to overwhelm the young enthusiast acts 
like the vapor or smoke that smothers the 
one who comes in contact with it. Many 
valuable educators have been lost to us, 
because they were smothered before they 
reached that period in their educational 
career where they learned to keep their 
ideas and theories to themselves. Had we 
encouraged the young man and the young 
woman in their enthusiasm for the cause 
of education our ranks would be stronger 
today. But no, our own importance was 
so great that we simply ridiculed their ideas, 
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which were backed up by the enthusiasm of 
youth, and tried to sell them “something- 
just-as-good” of our own invention, and 
away they went, discouraged, smothered. 

“Smotherers” may be found in every 
department of educational work. Teachers, 
supervisors, superintendents, school board 
members are often guilty; but we think so 
little in terms of “the other fellow” that 
we never realize the damage for which we 
are to blame. A lad of eight or ten years 
found a flower while on his way to school. 
It was a dandelion. He thought he had a 
prize so he carried it in triumph to his 
teacher. As soon as the school doors 
opened he rushed into the building his 
eyes sparkling and his cheeks - aglow. 
“Teacher,” he cried, “I have found a 
dandelion.” The teacher took the flower 
and without giving it a second thought 
tossed it into the waste-basket. The lad 
told his playmate about what the teacher 
did, after school that day, and added: “ Bet 
y’t life I don’t take another.” The boy had 
been effectually smothered. No more notice 
will he take of the flowers on his way to 
school. What’s the use? “She chucked it 
into the waste basket.” 

The teacher comes with her ideas to the 
supervisor, and the supervisor in turn to the 
superintendent, and the superintendent to 
the school board, and in the same manner as 
did the boy with the flower. Let us take 
the case of the supervisor for example. 
She had just discovered a condition which 
appeared to her deplorable. She worked 
out a plan to remedy the evil and hurried 
to the superintendent on fire with her 
scheme. The superintendent received her 
with a cordial smile, so without waiting 
she launched out upon her plan for improv- 
ing her department. When she had just 
about reached the climax of her little speech 
the “super” interrupted: “Oh, yes, that 
would be a good thing, but you had better 
wait awhile. The condition of which you 
speak I know exists, and has existed for 
some time past. I guess we can stand it a 
while longer. Don’t worry about the mat- 
ter, we will attend to it later.’ The form 
of the supervisor became limp, a lump arose 
in her throat and she left the office, smoth- 
ered. Never again will she rush in where 
angels would not tread. Her service to that 
community was just about ordinary, or 
average, and the school board decided at 
the close of the year that Miss So-and-So, 
the supervisor, was not efficient. 

It is not necessary for me to illustrate 
further, for there are enough incidents of 
smothering within the experience of every 
educator to serve my purpose. The failure 
of any one of us to appreciate and encour- 
age the enthusiasm in any other individual 
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is little short of criminal. We may not 
favor a certain idea or theory, but we must 
not say or do anything that will smother 
the spirit back of it. We need more young 
educators, sparkling with enthusiasm’ for 
the work, conscious of their ability through 
exercise of their ideas in our schools. They 
will make mistakes, but just as big mistakes 
have been made by older heads in the past. 
Let us build a broader platform which will 
give us a view of greater achievements in 
the future than the past has dreamed of, 
achievements that are possible only under 
greater freedom of expression for the ideas 
and theories of our young men and young 
women. Don’t smother the enthusiasm of 
others because it is not formed in that great 
“know-it-all” establishment, called “self.” 
Cor. Journal of Education. 


_— 
od 


OBSTACLES TO CO-OPERATION. 





N the Bulletin of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education on “Education in the 
South,” Co. Supt. W. E. Halbrook, of Choc- 
taw, Arkansas, says some things that are 
quite as true of ten thousand school dis- 
tricts outside of his state as they are of 
Arkansas. He touches certain parties as 
follows: 

In the rural communities where I work, 
we have seven prominent characters whose 
early individualistic training failed to fit 
them adequately for the new era of co- 
operation. The first is “Squire Bell 
Whether,” a man who has been allowed to 
dominate the affairs of his vicinity for a 
generation. He is frequently surrounded 
by a coterie of sons, son-in-laws, and 
renters, who readily gravitate about this 
core of human dictation. His offspring are 
in the rural school, to be molded into social 
factors. 

Second is his brother-in-law, Mr. “ Rule- 
or-Ruin.” This character is more blustery 
and bloodthirsty, a braggadocio, who takes 
a delight in “ bustin’ things up,” especially 
if he was not previously consulted. His 
offspring are in the school, to be molded 
into social factors. 

Third is Mr. “ Party San,” the man who 
glories in the form of his own political 
party, who considers all others rascals, and 
has had so many tilts with his neighbors 
during elections that harmony on any com- 
munity proposition is precluded. His off- 
spring are in the school, to be molded into 
social factors. 

Fourth is Mr. “Modern Pharisee,” a 
cousin to “Party San.” He pins every- 
thing to the creed of his church, and has no 
use for those who hold to any other. He 
will not tolerate the selection cf any of 
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those other sects as a factor in his com- 
munity’s development. His offspring are 
in the school, to be molded into social 
factors. 

Fifth is Mr. “ Easy Goer,” who is com- 
plimented by his neighbors as a man who 
attends strictly to his own business. Little 
cares he who is elected director or trustee, 
how much school they have, or what kind 
of society the community has. He never 
proposes anything good, nor gives aid to 
anything proposed by others. Sometimes 
he says, “It might be a good thing if they 
would carry it out just right.” His off- 
spring are in the school, to be molded into 
social factors. 

Sixth is Mr. “Sour Grouch,” a peculiar 
personage. He has an acid reaction on 
alkalies and an alkaline reaction on acids. 
He quarrels with his neighbors, finds fault 
with his preacher, thinks something is al- 
ways wrong with the school, and nags his 
children. Querulous and choleric, he sends 
his offspring to the school, to be molded 
into social factors. 

Seventh is Mr. “Tight Fist.” He does 
not particularly oppose anything that will 
enhance the value of property in his com- 
munity; but do not call on him to contri- 
bute one penny. In his eye book companies 
are robbers, teachers asking $40 are ex- 
tortionate, preachers are living altogether 
for the money, and the whole world is “on 
the beat.” His offspring are in the school, 
to be molded into social factors. 

These seven characters, with “ Sister 
Telltale” as disseminator, constitute the 
raw material of not a few localities. Some- 
how their individualistic traits must be 
utilized for the benefit of society in this co- 
operative age, and the training must be 
given in the school. 


—_— 
> -— 


EPHRAIM. 








BY MARY A, GOVE. 





BB overgrown Ephraim! Dirty, awk- 
ward Ephraim! It was the writing 
lesson, and as Miss Bennett came down the 
aisle, she had a bright smile for the little 
girl in front, whose slate was filled with 
neatly written lines, and then (may God 
forgive her) only a frown of disapproval 
for Ephraim’s straggling work. It was so 
poor that she thought it was purposely, 
wilfully so. Misjudged Ephraim! 

But another day—a day for which she 
will be always glad—something in the 
cramped position and the anxious face told 
her the boy was trying, and instead of 
“Oh Ephraim, that isn’t right!” she said, 
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“T think that is a little better to-day; come 
to the board, where you can have a larger 
copy.” Then followed days, weeks, months 
of careful, painstaking work, five minutes 
at noon or night gladly given to tracing 
the very large copies on the blackboard. 
Patient Ephraim! At last one morning he 
took to the principal’s office a written paper 
over which she exclaimed in happy sur- 
prise, “Why Ephraim, you didn’t write 
this yourself? I can’t believe it.” Happy, 
victorious Ephraim! - 

Again it was sewing. Ephraim’s card 
was bent and soiled. There were knots on 
the right side and many wrong stitches. 
But patiently the right was emphasized and 
striven for, until one day in spring, Miss 
Bennett stood binding up some language 
papers in a dainty cardboard cover, with a 
buttercup pattern sewed in delicate silks, 
and Ephraim watched her with shining 
eyes, for he had sewed it for her, every 
stitch. Again, victorious Ephraim! 

Ephraim was tardy so often, and it was 
very trying. Miss Bennett spoke reproach- 
fully, and did not listen to his explanations 
as carefully as she should have done, until 
one morning he said, “I’m sorry, I don’t 
like to be late, but I have to go by my 
mother, by the hospital.” A few questions 
and a call at the boy’s home revealed the 
fact that the mother had been very severely 
burned, and had been in the hospital sev- 
eral weeks; the older sister was lying in 
bed at home, having freely given from her 
arm and leg, live skin to heal her mother’s 
wound. The father was out in the country 
trying to get work, and sending home barely 
enough money to pay the hospital fees. 
There were an old grandmother and a little 
baby brother, and Ephraim was nurse and 
housekeeper and errand boy, and was doing 
all so well. Loving, faithful Ephraim! 

In the late fall when it was too cold to 
go bare-footed, Ephraim wore some very 
large boots to school—several sizes too 
large they were, and so noisy as he dragged 
them awkwardly across the school-room. 
The boys laughed, but Ephraim smiled 
bravely at Miss Bennett as he waited that 
night to lift her bicycle down the steps, and 
told her, “I have no shoes. I wear my 
father’s boots. I tell the boys I go to school 
just the same. It no hurt me if they 
laugh.” Heroic Ephraim! 

Ephraim was a Jew, and had been taught 
that it was wrong to eat food not prepare 
in the way of his own people, so at the 
school picnic he quietly refused Miss Ben- 
nett’s treat and for conscience’ sake endured 
hunger. Loyal Ephraim! 

In the school was a tiny little girl who 
was very lame and walked with crutches. 
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She lived near Ephraim, and on icy morn- 
ings he brought her to school in his arms, 
expressing his indignation with the two big 
brothers who would let their little lame sis- 
ter walk on such slippery sidewalks. Chiv- 
alrous Ephraim! 

Near the close of that year, Miss Ben- 
nett found these lines in her copy of 
Lowell’s Poems, 

“And thus among the untaught poor, 

Great deeds and feelings find a home, 
That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome.” 

She wrote in the margin, opposite, the 

one word—EPuHRAIM.—Primary Education. 


— 


HOW LITTLE JAPS COUNT. 








b fg little Jap was busily engaged in 
counting the knuckles of his left hand 
with the forefinger of the right. He had 
gone over them several times when a com- 
panion asked him what he was doing. 

“T am counting the days to Christmas,” 
replied the little Jap, with a smile. “You 
know some of the months have more days 
than others, and I am counting the days and 
adding them together.” 

The Jap’s companion seemed puzzled, and 
asked, “ How do you do it that way?” 


HOW LITTLE JAPS COUNT. 
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“How do you do it?” asked the Jap, 
instead of answering the question. 

“Why, we,” replied the little New 
Yorker, “have a rhyme: 

‘Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November,’ 
Those are the short months, and the others 
are long.” 

The Jap had never heard of that, be- 
cause he had not been away from Japan 
very long. 

“We count on our knuckles,” he said. 
“The knuckles are the long months, and 
the spaces between them, the short ones. 
The first knuckle is January, long, and the 
first space next to it is February, short, and 
so on to the knuckle of the little finger, 
which is July. Then you repeat on the 
knuckle of the little finger, which is also 
August, and go back and end on the knuckle 
of the second finger, which is December. 
See?” 

“T see,” replied the little New Yorker; 
“but how many days is Christmas off, any- 
how?” 

“ As this is the first of May,” replied the 
little Jap, running over his knuckles rap- 
idly, “Christmas is—let me see—just two 
hundred and thirty-nine days off.” 

—Youth’s Companion. 
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5 haere five hundred girls between four- 

teen and sixteen years of age in 
Chicago factories were asked: “If your 
father had a good job, so that he could 
afford to keep you in school, would you pre- 
fer to stay in school or go to work in a 
factory?” Four hundred and twelve re- 
plied that they would still prefer to be in the 
factory. Was the school to them as much 
a machine and a place of machines as the 
shop? Make it instead a very good place 
to live in. 


THE annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held at Richmond, 
Virginia, February 23d to 28th, 1914. The 
officers are President Blewett, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis; 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. W. E. Ranger, State 


| Rhode Island, and Supt. A. E. Cook, Tow- 





son, Baltimore county, Maryland; Secre- 
tary, Amos F. Logan, State Normal School, 
Oxford, Ohio. Address any of these offi- 
cers for the programme of proceedings 
which is the guarantee of a very good 
meeting. 


Hon. Georce Howe t, City Superintend- 
ent of schools and one of Pennsylvania’s 
foremost educators, died at Scranton, No- 
vember 19th, where for many years he has 
been actively at work in the schools. Some 
years ago he was a member of Congress. 


“In Edinburgh,” says Sir James Grant, 
“the impression is gaining ground that 
physical culture comes before the humani- 
ties, and hygiene is reckoned of greater im- 
portance than higher mathematics.” 





“Wuat is the Eighth Commandment?” 
The question it is said, stumped the entire 
staff of Gov. Johnson’s office and a dozen 
or so other persons, until one of the jani- 
tors explained that the Commandment is: 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Then all wondered 


Commissioner of Schools, Providence, | why they had not recalled it. The question 
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arose when the Governor’s private secre- 
tary, announced that Theodore Roosevelt’s 
subject for his address in San Francisco 
would be “The Public Official and the 
Eighth Comandment.” How many people 
in public life can repeat the Ten Command- 
ments? Try yourself on them, and then 
your school. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s Gettysburg address, 
which was delivered, 50 years ago, was read 
on the day of its anniversary, to the 1,000,- 
000 pupils in the public schools of Illi- 
nois. Pupils above the sixth grade had 
memorized the address and recited it at the 
hour at which President Lincoln began his 
speech. The speech was repeated in nearly 
every night school and social center in the 
State. Stop a moment, and think of that. 
Good memory work, of which too little is 
done in the schools. 





Do you want the best Christmas songs 
and hymns and carols that have ever been 
written or sung? Here they are and man 
of them in these two little books “Old 
Christmas Chimes” and “Jolly Old St. 
Nicholas; ” rare good things that have been 
sung for generations and which will never 
die out of the memory of man. They are 
printed on fine paper which brings out the 
appropriate illustrations. It makes one 
young again to get back to these dear old 
songs. See full contents in November issue 
of The Journal. 


CLERGYMEN ordained hereafter by the 
Western North Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, must 
abstain from the use of tobacco. The con- 
ference ordered this after a hard contest. 


AN excellent example of the training de- 
rived from teaching school children is 
shown in the extraordinary series of articles 
in St. Nicholas, by Miss Ariadne Gilbert, 
under the general title of “ More Than Con- 
querors.” Miss Gilbert, who is actively en- 
gaged in teaching, is particularly happy in 
her choice of titles for the biographical 
sketches she has written. Her study of 
Lincoln is called “ The Matterhorn of Men.” 
This has been described by a student of 
Lincoln as the best characterization, in a 
brief article, of the great President. The 
sketch of Washington Irving is called “ The 
Sunny Master of Sunnyside”; that of 
David Livingston, “The Torch Bearer of 
the Dark Continent”; that of Agassiz, “A 
Swiss Boy and His Wanderings.” Other 
articles will appear in St. Nicholas by Miss 
Gilbert on Saint-Gaudens, Beethoven, Pas- 
teur, etc. This series is one of the features 
that make St. Nicholas of so much service 
in schools as supplementary reading. 
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THE Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation maintains a teachers’ registration 
bureau for teachers desiring positions in 
Massachusetts. In the past year, the first 
of its existence, the bureau filled 89 posi- 
tions at salaries ranging from $2,700 down 
to $10 per week. 


WILL the Secretary of the Board of 
Directors whose subscription expires with 
the June issue please notify us of any 
change in membership, so that in continuing 
or renewing we may have the name and 
post-office address of each member correct 
for mailing? 


THE Rev. J. W. Chapman, in a sermon 
in a Madison Avenue Church, entitled “A 
Plea for the Home,” said: “Men have 
ceased to read the Bible, and put it on the 
same plane with Shakespeare. America is 
losing respect for Sunday. Lands not long 
ago wild, like Australia, can teach us the 
better observance of the Sabbath. Homes 
are not what they were in the olden times. 
Mothers are not what they used to be, in 
many cases. Do your children think as 
much of their mother as you did of yours? 
We have few homes now. We have flats. 
There is little room or fancy for a sign in 
the places families now live reading, “ God 
bless our flat.” 





Jotret, Illinois, aims to get rid of delin- 
quents in its schools by putting the boys too 
big for their classes into a special class in 
charge of a man teacher of forceful 
personality. That sort of man teacher is 
needed everywhere. 

Nor soon, according to Mr. Bruce Byall, 
of the Children’s Bureau, in Philadelphia, 
will husbands tell the Court that life behind 
the bars is preferable to the necessity of 
turning over the pay envelope to their wives. 
Never again will they look with contempt 
upon an order of the Court that they sup- 
ply their wives and children with a specified 
amount of money each week. “I never saw 
any law,” he adds, “have such a sudden 
salutary effect as that which brought the 
stone pile into existence for husbands who 
refuse to support their wives. We are hav- 
ing almost no trouble now to persuade err- 
ing wage-earners to give their wives enough 
on which to live. Where before they would 
laugh in our faces and tell us that they 
would enjoy a vacation in jail, when we 
threatened them with arrest, they now beg 
us to withhold prosecution and give them a 
chance to make good. Only yesterday 4 
man who had been ordered by the Court to 
pay his wife four dollars a week, and who 
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had consistently refused to do so, came to 
me and handed over a bundle of bills. 
*There’s this week’s,’ he said, ‘and a lot of 
the back dues. Please don’t have me ar- 
rested. I'll pay it all up.” This man would 
not have flicked an eyelash at a sentence to 
jail, but it was the certainty of having to 
work for the support of his family on the 
stone pile while he himself would get noth- 
ing that showed him the error of his way. 
Under the new law the wife gets sixty-five 
cents a day for her husband’s labor. When 
the husbands know they’ll have to work 
whether they will or no they prefer to re- 
main on the ‘outside.’ Stripes in Dela- 
ware are like the stone pile—to be avoided. 
Each given in addition to the imprisonment. 


Dr. Georce M. Puittrs writes: “I think 
you very much for sending me the beautiful 
copy of the Madonna of the Chair. It 
seems to me it is one of the very best in 
the splendid series of engravings that you 
are printing.” 


“ THE period through which we are living, 
in its display of scientific accomplishment 
and clashing social forces, is the most broadly 
significant and humanly spectacular in the 
forty-three years of the existence of The 
Century Magazine,” says an editorial in The 
Century. It is the avowed ambition of this 
magazine to be as nearly as possible repre- 
sentative of the times in which we live. It 


is a leader among the foremost, and of its - 


class there is no magazine published that is 
more suggestive or better worth having. 

THE much-discussed case of the school 
teacher in New York city who was dis- 
missed by the Board of Education because 
she took a year’s sick leave to become a 
mother, resulted in a final victory for Mrs. 
Peixotto. Supreme Court Justice Seabury 
issued a peremptory writ of mandamus, 
directing the board to reinstate her in her 
position. Mrs. Peixotto’s case was selected 
to test the board’s ruling that married women 
teachers mav not obtain leaves of absence to 
permit them to bear children. 





“THE greatest need of rural schools is 
better supervision, removed entirely from 
politics, and a longer tenure of office,” says 
J. B. Arp, a county superintendent of 
schools, in Minnesota. “Every county or 
rural supervisor should be appointed on 
merit of service and education, and from 
any county or any state.” 


ONE-TENTH of all the public school- 
teachers in New Jersey were engaged in pro- 
fessional study at summer schools this year. 
There were over 300 at Rutgers College 


alone, attending the first summer session 
ever held there. Three other summer 
schools for teachers were established by 
State appropriations. Besides indicating 
a resolve to raise the standard of, teaching, 
the movement marks the beginning of closer 
relations between Rutgers College and the 
general educational needs of the State. 


Tue Bureau of Education is now issuing 
its bulletins on various phases of education 
at the rate of one number a week. Since 
the bulletin was begun, in 1906, one hundred 
and twenty numbers have been issued. It 
is no longer possible to mail all of these 
publications on one mailing list, but it is the 
desire of the Bureau to get each of them 
into the hands of the people to whom they 
will be most valuable. Address U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

In a circular letter to superintendents, 
principals and teachers State Supt. F. G. 
Blair, of Illinois, says: “I earnestly recom~ 
mend that all pupils beyond the sixth grade 
in public and private schools of this State, 
shall commit to memory this noble address; 
of Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, and 
that it shall be repeated by some or all of 
these pupils at half-past three o’clock off 
Wednesday afternoon, November rgth, the 
anniversary of the day and hour (Illinois 
time) at which it was spoken in 1863, 
There is inspiration in the thought of half 
a million children joining in such a patriotic 
exercise. It is a better monument to his 
memory than can be built out of stone. It 
is built in the hearts and minds of the chil- 
dren. It will be good for the teachers, 
good for the children, and good for the 
State of Illinois.” All our boys in the Lan- 
caster High School were always ready on 
this address—along with many other fine 
things—and the last time we took a party 
of them over the field of Gettysburg they 
lined up before the monument in the Na- 
tional Cemetery and, with uncovered heads, 
repeated it on the spot where it was heard 
for the first time. 


A MEETING of the Board of Principals 
of the State Normal Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania was held at Harrisburg, on Thurs- 
day, November 6th, in the caucus room of 
the House of Representatives. In the 
printed programme of business the topics 
announced for discussion were as follows: 
The undesirable canvassing for students. 
Are graduates of colleges exempt from all 
examinations except those of the Senior 
year? Should our conditions of admission 
be modified so as to require one year of 
residence in the case of students who have 
completed one year of college work? Fur- 
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ther discussion of the two-year course of 
study for graduates of first class high 
schools. Should Normal Schools offer a 
special course for the training of rural 
school teachers? Shall examinations by 
the State Board be abolished? “Ways and 
Means” in the normal schools. What shall 
be done with stt.dents who spend two years 
before graduating and who have consider- 
able work to make up? Should a free 
model school have a share of the regular 
appropriation direct from the State? The 
introduction of domestic science, agriculture 
and manual training; how should it be done; 
should it be elective or required? Should 
the State aid the vocational departments of 
the normal schools. The purchasing of 
normal schools by the State. 


STATE MEETING AT PITTSBURGH. 








Hien sixty-fourth meeting of The Penn- 
; sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion will be held in Pittsburgh on the last 
two days of December and New Year day 
of £914. The headquarters will be at the 
Wotel Schenley, East End, Pittsburgh. The 
meetings will be held in the buildings of the 
University of Pittsburgh. The central 
thought of the programme is “ Efficiency, a 
Product of Schooling.” The sub-topics will 
be Industrial and Vocational Training and 
their Relation to Efficiency; the Relation 
of Culture to Efficiency; the School and the 
Teaching of Morality. 

The meeting will be opened informally 
on Monday afternoon, December 29th, by 
the High School department, and will form- 
ally open on Tuesday at 2 p.m. The ad- 
desses of welcome will be from Mayor 
Magee, of Pittsburgh and Supt. Samuel 
Hamilton. The afternoons and evenings of 
Tuesday and Wednesday and Thursday 
morning will be devoted to the work of the 
general sessions. 

The Association desires the co-operation 
of all persons and organizations interested 
in civic and industrial progress and in the 
education and welfare of the youth of the 
Commonwealth. This meeting will afford 
teachers an excellent opportunity to visit 
Pittsburgh, the greatest iron and steel center 
of the world. Everything possible is being 
done by local committees in and about the 
city to make teachers welcome and their 
visit pleasurable as well as profitable. All 
who can possibly do so, should not only 
enroll as members of the Association, but 
should attend its sessions as well. The 
acquaintances formed there, the friendships 
renewed, the spirit of good fellowship which 
always prevails, new views of the educa- 
tional field presented, latest methods of pro- 
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cedure in accomplishing results, hopeful 
outlook of the future expressed, all these 
and many other influences, combined with 
an attendance of thousands of earnest, en- 
thusiastic men and women, constitute an en- 
vironment that gives teachers an enlarged 
and exalted view of their work and inspires 
them with zeal for its accomplishment. As 
our good friend, Dr. Houck, said in his ad- 
dress of welcome last year: “It is enthusi- 
asm and inspiration that count. Have a 
grand revival every year. We must strike 
hard—get enthusiasm.” The following is 
the programme of the general sessions: 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 30. 


2 P. M.—Devotional exercises, music. 

Addresses of Welcome—Mayor Magee of 
Pittsburgh and Supt. Samuel Hamilton. 

. Response—Supt. Jas. M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
arre. 

President’s Address—Supt. David A. Har- 
man, of Hazleton. 

Subject of Afternoon—Vocational Training 
and Guidance: (a) Subject to be announced, 
Mr. Jas. A. Hiatt, Philadelphia. (b) The 
Adolescent Idler—In School and Out, Direc- 
tor O. W. Burroughs, Pittsburgh. 

General discussion. 

8 p. M—Music. 

Subject of Evening—Industrial Education: 
Its Relation to Efficiency: (a) Title of ad- 
dress to be announced, Supt. Wm. A. Wirt, 
Gary, Indiana. (b) The Conservation of the 
Child, Mr. C. A. Prosser, New York City. 

‘General discussion. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 31. 


2 Pp. M.—Devotional Exercises, Music. 

Subject—1. The Value of Local Educa- 
tional Associations: (a) From the Viewpoint 
of the County Superintendent, Supt. J. W. 
Sweeney, Elk County. (b) From the View- 
point of the Teacher, Miss Margaret E. Sul- 
livan, Harrisburg. (c) From the Viewpoint 
of the District Superintendent, Supt. R. E 
Laramy, Easton. 

2. The Relation of the State Educational 
Association to Local Associations: (a) Su- 
pervising Principal U. L. Gordy, Mount Pleas- 
ant. (b) Miss Olive H. Church, teacher, Erie. 
(c) County Superintendent T. L. Davis, Blair 
County. 

General discussion. 

Report of Educational Council, Dr. J. Geo. 
Becht, President. 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

8 ep. M—Music. 

The Relation of Culture to Efficiency: (a) 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. (b) Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, Presi- 
dent Amherst College. (c) Hon. P. P. Clax- 
ton, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

THURSDAY MORNING, JANUARY I. 

9 A. M.—Devotional Exercises, Music. _ 

The School and the Teaching of Morality: 
(a) From the Standpoint of the Teacher, 
Chancellor S. B. McCormick, University of 
Pittsburgh. (b) From the Standpoint of the 
Administrator, Dr. Harlan Updegraff, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
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General discussion—thirty minutes. 

Reports of Committees. 

Adjournment. 

The full programmes of the various de- 
partments and round tables may be had 
from the President, Supt. David A. Har- 
man, Hazelton, Pa. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day forenoons will be given over to the 
meetings of the departments, and round 
tables. These include County Superintend- 
ence, City and Borough Superintendence, 
College and Normal School, High School, 
Graded School, Township School, Manual 
Arts, Nature Study and Child Study. These 
meetings promise to be strong. The speak- 
ers have been carefully chosen from among 
the state’s educators with a view to the 
practical as well as the theoretical. Several 
of the departments will be addressed also 
by speakers from abroad. 

The school men and teachers of Pitts- 
burgh are doing everything possible for the 
success of the meeting. Local committees 
have been appointed to arrange all details 
and are actively at work. Acting Supt. C. 
H. Garwood is chairman of the general 
committee and of the committee on recep- 
tion; Hon. D. B. Oliver of the committee 
on finance; Principal W. L. Smith on enter- 
tainment; District Supt. S. S. Baker on 
publicity; Dean W. G. Chambers on housing 
and rates; and Supt. Samuel Hamilton on 
enrollment. These gentlemen will furnish 
any information that may be desired in their 
several directions. The Pittsburgh Teach- 
ers’ Association is planning a reception at 
some convenient time on Tuesday. 

All the hotels have been canvassed and 
have announced minimum rates to members. 
For the benefit of those who desire rooms in 
private homes, the Committee on Housing and 
Rates is preparing a list of thoroughly relia- 
ble accommodations of this kind. The restau- 
rants, dining rooms, tea rooms, quick lunch 
rooms, are also being listed. Local bulletins 
will be issued at the time of the Convention 
giving all necessary detailed information. 

A Bureau of Information will be established 
at some convenient place. Here assistance 
and information can be had. Competent guides 
will be provided. There will be a Women’s 
Headquarters and Rest Room conveniently 
located. Certain city organizations will extend 
social privileges to the visitors. Pittsburgh is 
famous for its industrial and commercial 
points of interest. Excursions are being 
planned at suitable times. The musical fea- 
tures of the programmes will be of special 
interest. They will be varied, including both 
vocal and instrumental numbers. 

The official programme will give all local ar- 
rangements in detail. Definite announcement 
regarding reduced railroad rates cannot be 
made at this time. The use of mileage books 
has been considered the best method in the 
past and may have to be recommended this 
year. Get to Pittsburgh, if you can. It will 
be a great meeting. 





THE PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS. 


Oe first annual report of the Board of 

Education of the school district of 
Pittsburgh for the year 1912 is a substan- 
tial volume of 336 pages, giving the organ- 
ization of the Board, the Pittsburgh school 
system, reports of the President, Secretary 
and Superintendent, which includes reports 
of department directors, kindergartens, 
special schools and extension work, com- - 
pulsory attendance, industrial training, 
household economy, writing, physical train- 
ing, medical inspection. music and art-edu- 
cation. The reports of the superintendents 
of buildings and of supplies are also given, 
together with those of school controller and 
school treasurer, etc. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and both text, illustrations and sta- 
tistics are very suggestive and of practical 
value. This report follows the forty-second 
annual report of the Pittsburgh school dis- 
trict and the fifty-seventh of the Allegheny 
district. 

The city of Pittsburgh was constituted a 
district of the first class by the enactment 
of the School Code, May 18, 1911. Under 
the new law, which became operative in 
November of the same year, the entire man- 
agement of the public schools of Pittsburgh 
and the former Allegheny city school dis- 
trict is vested in a body of fifteen who are 
appointed by the judges of the courts of 
common pleas for a term of six years, and 
who are collectively and officially known as 
the Board of Public Education. The Secre- 
tary, who is not a member, is the Board’s 
general executive. In each municipal ward 
a Board of Visitors, composed of seven 
members, is elected by the people for a term 
of four years. This board has an advisory 
function in matters affecting the successful 
operation of the schools. There are three 
standing committees, Finance and Admini- 
stration, Property and Supplies, and In- 
struction. The School Controller, elected 
by the people as the City Controller, ap- 
proves all financial orders, authorized by 
the Board, not contrary to law and audits 
all accounts of the Board. The School 
Treasurer receives all funds, belonging to 
the district and pays out the same on proper 
orders, approved by the school controller. 
The Superintendent of Buildings has gen- 
eral charge of all matters pertaining to the 
physical school plant, including construc- 
tion, repairs, permanent equipment, and 
operation. The Superintendent of Supplies 
is the general purchasing and distributing 
officer of the Board and has charge of all 
material duly authorized for the various de- 
partments in school operation. The Super- 
intendent of Schools is the educational head 
of the school system and is elected for a 
term of four years. He is empowered to 
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recommend to the Board all subordinates in 
his department, plan and supervise their 
work, and shape the constructive policy of 
the schools. In the general supervision he is 
aided by one Associate Superintendent and 
four Assistant District Superintendents. 
The individual school, with its corps of 
teachers under a Principal, constitutes the 
unit in local management. 

Special subjects calling for instruction 
_ and supervision are in charge of the De- 

partment Directors who plan and unify the 
work of local supervisors working with the 
teachers in the schools. These departments 
include kindergarten, physical training, 
music, art, industrial training, household 
economy, writing, teacher training, special 
schools and extension work, compulsory at- 
tendance and vocational guidance. The ad- 
ministrative offices are on the seventh floor 
of the Fulton Building. These include the 
offices of the board, the secretary, the con- 
troller, superintendents of buildings and 
supplies, superintendent of schools and as- 
sociate superintendent, and the department 
directors. 

President David B. Oliver reports the 
value of school property nearly sixteen mil- 
lions with a bonded indebtedness of six mil- 
lions. The school enrollment was 80,501 
pupils, the number of instructors 2,208, and 
the total monthly payroll, including all per- 
sons employed, $286,000. Under the pro- 
visions of the School Code teachers of 
twenty-five years’ experience may be retired 
with a yearly pension of $500. Fifty-four 
teachers are on this pension roll. 

President Oliver says: “The functions 
and activities of the modern public school 
system are vastly different from what they 
were when the three R’s were the objects 
of attainment: the three R’s are still to the 
fore, but the boys have to be taught trades 
and the girls to cook, bake and sew; other 
vocational training, music and art, physical 
training and athletics, systematically taught ; 
provision for backward children has been 
made; open air schools for sickly children, 
medical inspection, nurses, etc.; some of 
these the School Code makes mandatory and 
others permissible, but all and more are 
asked for and expected by the public. 

“When the large outlay of public money 
in public school properties is considered it 
does seem somewhat unreasonable to limit 
the use of these buildings to the six or 
eight hours per day, five days per week, 
ten months per year—they are used for 
strictly school purposes; therefore the propo- 
sition that in the design of new buildings 
provision be made for a wider use of them 
in the way of social centers and amuse- 
ments under proper restrictions is not un- 
worthy of consideration.” 
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Secretary George W. Gerwig says: “ The 
School Code made it possible not only to 
correct the defects of the former system 
but, what was vastly more important, to con- 
struct wisely for the future. An oppor- 
tunity was presented to have that portion 
of the work of the people which relates to 
the training of their children done as well 
as the work of the best managed private 
business or the most successful institution in 
the community. 

“From the very beginning an ideal began 
to be crystallized and strengthened—the 
ideal of making the schools of Pittsburgh 
the finest institution for human uplift and 
betterment in the world. A model American 
school system, once perfected, will not only 
serve America, but will be introduced into 
Japan and China, and many other countries 
in the near future just as it has already 
been introduced into Porto Rico, Cuba, and 
the Philippines. The Board realized that 
the public school is the one institution in 
the community which may justly claim the 
right of receiving from every member of 
that community according to his ability and 
the privilege of giving to every member of 
the community according to his need. So 
its task is to think and to cause others to 
think in terms of the entire district; to see 
that the taxes were justly and equitably 
laid; to be sure that every dollar of school 
tax was regarded as a sacred fund, held in 
trust for the children; that every penny of 
school money should bring a full return in 
the best buildings that money could buy or 
that brains could plan; that every school 
house should serve to the full, day and night, 
not only the child for his intellectual train- 
ing but the whole people in every way that 
goes toward the making of a good American. 

“The task of welding into one efficient 
unit the school systems of two cities and 
sixty-one sub-districts, with all their con- 
flicting methods must be followed at once 
by the larger task of making the schools of 
Pittsburgh a model for the future. The 
American public school is recognizedly the 
most efficient instrument in making America 
a world power. The American school 
teacher is one of the best missionaries of 
liberty and civilization the world has ever 
known. Every one realizes that the Little 
Red School House must grow if it is to 
dwell on equal terms among skyscrapers. 
There is all over the country a demand that 
the school shall do larger and better work, 
as well as an expectation that the public 
school shall be for the city what the univer- 
sity at its best is for the State, namely, the 
place to which any one may naturally come 
to learn the best way of doing things. 

“The opportunity which had come to 
Pittsburgh of serving America and the 
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world by the construction of a model city 
school system seemed almost providential. 
It is probable that no other city in the 
world has ever had such an opportunity to 
reorganize completely its school practice. 
No other city ever came to this task with 
a physical equipment, on the whole, so good, 
or with an equal amount of money, ability 
and good intent.” 

Supt. William Davidson, of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., public schools, has been elected 
to the superintendency of the schools of 
Pittsburgh at a salary of $9,000 per year. 
This position has for a time been vacant. 
The Board of Education at Washington 
voted him $8,000 but Congress did not ap- 
prove their action. Dr. Winship says of 
him: “ No man in America is better equipped 
for what Pittsburgh needs at this time. He 
achieved what seemed impossible in Topeka, 
in Omaha and in Washington, and he will 
do what Pittsburgh needs. Dr. Davidson 
is a scholarly, sensible gentlemen. He is a 
statesman and a man among men. He has 
educational visions, but always has his feet 
on the earth. He is personally and profes- 
sionally clean without being suspicious of 
everybody or anybody.” Dr. Davidson is 
originally from Pennsylvania. In this re- 
call to his native state, to this high post of 
honor and responsibility, may there be great 
good to Pittsburgh and to Pennsylvania. 


_— 
~~ 


THE CALL OF THE COMMITTEE. 








1 Executive Committee calls upon the 

teachers of the State to enroll their 
names on the honor list of the State Asso- 
ciation. A teacher in Western Pennsylvania 
writes President Harman: “In view of the 
good work done by the Association in the 
past, it seems to me that any teacher with 
proper professional zeal would be most 
anxious not only to enroll when the conven- 
tion is in his or her vicinity, but to remain 
a permanent member of the Association. I 
hope that the time has come when the teach- 
ers of the State will realize their responsi- 
bility as well as their opportunity relative 
to the State Association.” This is the view 
of the matter that should be taken by all 
teachers. 

The call of the Committee for the meet- 
ing to be held at Pittsburgh, December 30 
and 31 and January Ist, which has been dis- 
tributed to all parts of the State is as 
follows: 

The Officers and Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation are exceedingly anxious to make it 
a power in our Commonwealth for the pro- 
motion of the best interest of the public 
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school system and the welfare of the teach- 
ing force of the state. We trust that you 
will read with care the prospectus of our 
next meeting that is herewith sent you. 
Note particularly the Aims and Purposes of 
the Association as stated on page three, and 
the Wednesday afternoon program as re- 
ported on page eight, under Educational 
Council. Will you please hand the extra 
copies to other teachers and if you can use 
more prospectuses to a good advantage, 
drop a postal to the Chairman at Hazleton 
and he will be pleased to furnish them. 

In past years, only a small per cent. of 
the teachers of the state enrolled. Last year, 
however, over 6,000 paid their annual dues. 
Our hope now is that each year the num- 
ber will increase so that means and influence 
may be at our command to carry out in full 
the real aims and purposes of the Associa- 
tion. Little can be accomplished, however, 
by either the local teachers’ organizations 
or the state association acting alone, but if 
we succeed in uniting all local associations 
with that of the State, as we hope to do as 
a result of our Wednesday afternoon pro- 
gram, nothing can resist the reasonable de- 
mands of school people. The influence of 
a united body of intelligent men and women 
numbering almost 40,000 will be irresistible. 
What a power we would be in support of 
the Department of Public Instruction, and 
the State Board of Education, and with 
what rapidity could we cultivate sentiment 
in all our communities in favor of progres- 
sive school legislation ! 

Read again the circular letter sent you 
by the President of the Association some 
time ago,—found in the November number 
of The Pennsylvania School Journal—show- 
ing in part the influence of the State Asso- 
ciation in taking the initiative and in sup- 
porting measures that have given us Normal 
Schools, supervision, enlarged courses of 
study, modern school buildings, longer terms, 
higher salaries, etc., and then remember that 
for many years the Association enrolled as 
few as two per cent. of the teaching force. 
What might the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association not have accomplished 
had we in past years enrolled 60, 70 or 80 
per cent. of the teachers! 

We must have not only money to carry 
on a campaign of education throughout the 
State, but we must have also the prestige 
and influence of numbers. If you have not 
been asked by the Membership Committee 
of your city or county to enroll, will you 
not enclose a dollar bill to the Treasurer, 
David S. Keck, Kutztown, Pa. He will send 
you a membership card and after the close 
of the convention a cloth bound copy of the 
proceedings, which, in itself, is worth the 
cost of enrollment. 
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Bear in mind that this is your Association 
as well as ours. We are simply this years 
officers anxiously planning and earnestly 
working to make the Association a means 
not only of promoting a true professional 
spirit and of giving clearer conceptions of 
the dignity and importance of the teacher’s 
work, but a means also of advancing the 
material interests of the schools and of 
those who conduct them, by arousing senti- 
ment in favor of first-class schools, longer 
terms, higher salaries and professional 
recognition. 


“ss 
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THE CURFEW LAW. 


ke Curfew is approved wherever it has 

been tried. It aids children in forming 
at an early age good habits of life, and it 
aids parents in the better control and train- 
ing of their children. A worried and hard- 
working mother in Lancaster, with four 
wilful boys and girls who did much as they 
pleased and, before the passage of the Cur- 
few ordinance, were often on the street 
until late at night, said recently, “I am so 
glad of this new law, it helps me to keep 
the children in the house at night. They 
used to give me a great deal more trouble 
. than I have now with them.” This is true 
of many toiling mothers, and of some also 
who live in fine houses, for the law affects 
all classes alike. 

The city authorities of Lancaster, the city 
police, and the public generally are much 
pleased with the Curfew. When the 
whistles blow the children promptly dis- 
appear from the streets. Four blasts are 
given at 8:45 p. m. from a half-dozen large 
factories in different parts of the city. 
Everybody knows what this means; and 
“There goes the Curfew” is heard every- 
where, in pleasant reminder. 

West Chester and other towns in Penn- 
sylvania are thinking of adopting an ordin- 
ance of this kind. What better thing can 
they do? To introduce and to enforce the 
Curfew costs little or nothing. It is always 
in line with better personal habits and im- 
proved moral conditions, and, like other 
manifestly good laws, once in force it is 
not repealed. 

They are talking of it in Trenton. One 
of the newspapers says: “As the result of 
the anti-joy riding crusade now being prose- 
cuted by the police of Trenton, New Jersey, 
and the Mercer County authorities, who be- 
lieve these escapades are demoralizing 
scores of girls in this city, it is seriously 
proposed to enforce a curfew ordinance by 
which girls under 16 years old will be kept 
off the streets after 9 o’clock in the evening. 
The subject was taken up first by the women 
of St. Mary’s Guild of Christ Episcopal 
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Church, who agreed that drastic action 
must be taken. The guild, assisted by other 
church organizations, will make strenuous 
efforts to have the City Commission pass 
such an ordinance. The joy-ride evil has 
reached alarming proportions in Trenton 
and vicinity, and the Mercer County Grand 
Jury has been considering a score of cases 
following arrests made as the outgrowth of 
these affairs.” 

Trenton would find the Curfew a very 
good thing for many boys and girls besides 
those named above. 

In the September issue of The School 
Journal we gave, in twelve or fourteen 
pages, a full account of the successful effort 
on the part.of the best element of the com- 
munity in Lancaster for the adoption of 
the Curfew. We printed a large edition of 
this issue so that we could send it, for help 
and suggestion, to persons in other towns 
who might see the necessity for such an 
ordinance. If parties desiring it will write 
us the number of copies they can use to 
advantage we will send from one to three 
dozen without cost, and think ourselves for- 
tunate in being able to make a contribution 
of some value to this very good cause. 


= 
—- 


PENNSYLVANIA DAY. 





Se observance of Pennsylvania Day at 

State College was a great success. 
Some of the prominent men present were: 
Mizra Ali Kuli Khan, Persian Minister to 
the United States; Governor Tener, George 
G. Alter, Speaker of the House; General 
Albert J. Logan, Pittsburgh; S. Taylor 
North, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tion Committee, and Warden John Francis, 
of the new Western Penitentiary. 

The agricultural fair took up the greater 
part of the day. This is managed entirely 
by the students. Governor Tener was the 
judge for the various exhibitions. In the 
morning 1,300 cadets of the college led by 
their cadet band were reviewed by General 
Albert Logan. After the drill there was a 
mass-meeting at which the Persian Minister 
and many others made addresses. He made 
a very interesting speech on educational life 
in Persia. He spoke of the new awakening 
during the last eight years, since the revolu- 
tion which established a constitutional gov- 
ernment. This great change is due to the 
Western idea of education, which young 
Persians studying abroad have brought into 
the country. He also spoke of the great 
educational facilities in the United States 
for both sexes and how the youth of the 
country should appreciate those great op- 
portunities of which other parts of the 
world are deprived. 
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The main result of all this educational 
life in the United States should be seen not 
only in bettering the condition of the people 
of our own country and race, but in stand- 
ing staunchly for the uplift of the entire 
world. He said that America is especially 
favored in being able to promote the cause 
of human uplift. The best means to ac- 
complish this is a broad and liberal educa- 
tion based upon the principles of self-reli- 
ance and democracy. 

Following him, Speaker Alter spoke on 
the “Relation of the College to the State.” 
He gave reasons why he thought State ought 
to lead all the other colleges, and then told 
why he helped to get the largest appropria- 
tion given to any State college this year. 
Governor Tener praised the college and said 
the institution is “ worthy every cent of the 
appropriation it got this year, and all the 
support it could get from the State in the 
future.” 


_— 
oe 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





CLINToN—Supt. McCloskey: The joint ses- 
sions held monthly by the teachers and direc- 
tors of a number of our school districts have 
proved very helpful in the management of 
school problems. Medical inspection of the 
schools was held during the month of Octo- 
ber. The attendance of pupils in the schools 
has been very good for the month. 

Huntincpon—Supt. Dell: At both day and 
night sessions of our county institute the 
theater was filled to its capacity. Much in- 
terest is manifested in our high schools. Citi- 
zens are beginning to recognize their absolute 
necessity. 

MirFrLin—Supt. Wills: Mr. W. H. Moist, a 
teacher in the county for about sixteen years, 
died at his home near Ryde. He served as 
enrolling clerk of the county institute for sev- 
eral years, and was an excellent teacher. On 
October 12, Mr. Roland Thompson, of Milroy, 
died. He was a school director in Armagh 
township for several terms, and was one of 
the organizers of the Pennsylvania School 
Directors’ Association. He was a graduate 
of Jefferson coe (now W. and J.), and 
was one of Mifflin County’s best citizens, a 
man of intelligence and refinement. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Stearns: The widow 
of the late Mr. S. Fitch Breed, one of the 
most efficient members of the Brooklyn school 
board, has presented the consolidated schools 
with a much needed playground. The board, 
in accepting it, resolved that it should be 
called “The Fitch Breed Playground ”—a fit- 
ting monument to his memory. The Montrose 
borough school has arranged a special course 
in agriculture and household economics. Sev- 
enteen boys enrolled for the former course, 
and eleven girls are taking the work of the 
latter. Several citizens of the village and 
near-by towns contributed sums ranging from 
five to one hundred dollars each. Miss Searle, 
the primary teacher in this school, has taken 
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a course in the Montessori method, and her 
work is proving very successful. 

Union—Supt. Spigelmyer: The rural schools 
are showing great improvement. Drawing is 
receiving more attention this year; some 
thirty teachers are taking lessons in the sub- 
ject on Saturdays, either at Bucknell or under 
private instructors. Directors have supplied 
drawing materials in two-thirds of the schools. 
All signs point to a very successful term. 

WasHincton—Supt. Crumrine: Cecil town- 
ship has in its schools three separate organi- 
zations of the School and Home Improve- 
ment Association. The object is to improve 
school buildings and grounds. 

ABINGTON Twrp.—Supt. Ling: Manual train- 
ing equipment will be placed in two additional 
buildings, Weldon and McKinley. Boys from 
Willow Grove Heights will have their trans- 
portation provided to the Abington building 
for manual training. A school paper, the 
Abington School Messenger, is being published 
in the interests of the schools, for the pur- 
pose of disseminating information to all the 
patrons concerning the work of the schools, 
believing that this will unite all the patrons 
in the support of the schools. 

CaRrLIsLE—Supt. Wagner. The school board 
has been authorized, by a large majority of 
votes, to issue additional bonds to the amount 
of $20,000. This will enable us to complete 
our new high school building at a cost of 
$85,000, exclusive of the grounds. 

CoaTESvILLE—Supt. Gordon: The conditions 
in our second, third, fourth and fifth grades 
are such that we are obliged to run twelve 
rooms on half-time, two schools using the 
same room, one in the forenoon and the other 
in the afternoon. These conditions will con- 
tinue until our new twelve-room building is 
ready for occupancy, which we hope will be 
about the beginning of the new year. Not- 
withstanding these adverse conditions our 
teachers, by special effort, are doing good 
work. 

Harrispurc—Supt. Downes: Architects’ plans 
have been invited for a new grade building to 
cost $90,000. Parent-teacher associations have 
been organized in ten school buildings. A 
new night school for colored adults has been 
opened. A second open-air school has also 
been started. 

MoneEssEN—Supt. Gress: All of our teach- 
ers are taking a University Extension Course 
given by the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Pittston—Supt. McGuigan: Since the Pal- 
mer System of writing has been adopted for 
use in all our schools, much improvement has 
been shown in the teachers’ writing. The ex- 
tent of their interest in the subject is manifest 
in the employment of an expert, at their own 
expense, in order that they might merit cer- 
tificates of proficiency in writing and method. 
As the teachers acquire skill the work of the 
pupils gradually becomes better. 

Tyrone—Supt. Fleck: It is with a feeling 
of deep sadness that we report the death of 
Mr. James Gregg, the esteemed principal of 
the Adams School. Mr. Gregg was well fitted 
for the position he has so acceptably filled for 
a period of twelve years. His place will be 
hard to fill. 
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As far back as I can remember I had the habit of 
thanking God for everything I received, and of asking 
Him for everything I wanted. If I lost a book or any 
of my playthings I prayed that I might find it. I 
prayed walking along the streets, in school and out of 
school, whether playing or studying. I did not do this 
in obedience to any prescribed rule, it seemed natural. 
I thought of God as an everywhere-present being, 
full of kindness and love, who would not be offended 
if His children talked to Him.— ev. Charles Hodge. 

Time and eternity! Like muffled bells they roll 
their echoes across our souls, as church bells roll their 
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solemn music, when the old year is dying, across the 
wintry woods, across the tracts of snow. Time and 
eternity! Like music, heart-piercing and sad, heard 
upon stretches of untroubled water on a quiet night, 
like voices plaintive, penetrating, coming to us from 
dear dead friends in the land of dreams; they carry 
with them thoughts solemn, overwhelming, to fill the 
heart with awe and wonder, and the eyes with tears. 
The due dealing with these mysteries, the meeting 
of time and eternity, the using one in view of another 
—this, at any rate, is a principle of Divine government, 
and must be seconded by man.—Canon Knox-Little. 
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CRADLE-SONG OF VIRGIN. 






Josery Barney. 
Words from Otp Latin. 
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BRIGHT WAS THE STAR. 





H. Avuser. 
W. B. Brapsury. 
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1. Bright was the guiding star that led, With mild, be - nig - nant ray, 
2. But lo! a brighter, clear-er light, Now points to His a bode; 
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